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se operations of the Society of Interior Dec- 
orators in opening what may be regarded as 
an exchange is the development of a thought that 
might be adopted by other 
decorators in other cities. 

The interior decorator 
has so many ways of. con- 
ducting his business that 
there is no general panacea for his troubles. He 
may carry his office in his hat. I know of one 
woman in New York who does a business much 
larger than some of the Fifth Avenue firms and 
she has no overhead expense but the telephone in 
her apartment. She doesn’t even employ a book- 
keeper excepting as she needs one. She does her 
own typewriting and only when she has a job in 
hand (and frequently it is a very important job) 
does she employ any assistance. On the other 
hand, and especially does this apply to men, there 
are decorators who carry big stocks. They don’t 


Value of a Dis- 
tributing Corporation 
to Decorators 
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intend to, when they start but they accumulate 
and they cannot be moved as a merchandise 
firm would move them by advertising methods. 
Therefore these goods soon become a very heavy 
burden as an overhead and the plan of the Dis- 
tributing Corporation that has now been formed 
is to liquidate this character of stock, making it 
accessible as a collection, to the general public, 
and accessible also to members of the Society of 
Interior Decorators. 

In some cities, the decorators have little to 
do with each other, having no means of develop- 
ing their social intercourse and co-operation 
among them is a thing unknown and competition 
is keen. 

In New York through the Society of Interior 
Decorators, this co-operative spirit has been de- 
veloped to a degree that not only do the decora- 
tors consult with each other when occasion arises, 
but they buy of each other. Nevertheless there 
has been always some hesitancy, not to say em- 
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barrassment, attendant upon taking a client 
through a competitor’s stock, hence the plan of 
gathering these stocks that are open for sale and 
available to all members of the Society, and dis- 
playing them upon the neutral ground of the 
Distributing Corporation. 


I WISH I could impress upon the decorator the 

importance of thinking more about the psy- 
chology of furnishings and less about estheti- 
cism; more of the influence 
of furnishings rather than 
the ephemeral beauty of fur- 
nishings. 


“Atmosphere” an 
Essential to 
Good Decoration 
A room must have atmos- 
phere or it has no more expression than a pretty 
Period rooms at the time of their ori- 
gin had atmosphere because they expressed some- 
thing beyond mere line, form and color. 
When we do a room in the Gothic style with- 
out that ecclesiastical spirit which prevailed in 
the days of the Crusades, and when we do an 


valentine. 


Elizabethan hallway, slavishly copying the side 
wall treatments with armor, arms and knightly 
trappings, we fail to get anything out of it but 
snobbery. 

The period styles, with the exception of the 
Colonial, have little significance to the present 
generation. We can understand the Colonial be- 
cause we have been educated to it in our school 
days through histories and readers. And that’s 
why I say, one ought to think more of the psy- 
chology of furnishings. 

Women decorators are frequently criticized 
for their lack of a knowledge of the period styles. 
I think it is this lack of knowledge that has made 
the woman decorator successful. She has gone 
in for atmosphere. There are many women dec- 
orators in New York to-day who are doing more 
business than some of the more pretentious men, 
all because of their appeal to sentiment and their 
color sense and seldom to the art sense. 


J iow present Tariff Bill is working a very severe 
hardship on the manufacturers of “vals.” 
Val laces are in their origin Valenciennes laces. 

They are easily distinguished, having 


A Defect no raised work, the designs being all 
in the flat, of bobbin character, with a net 
Tariff diamond-shaped and plaited usually 


with four threads. The machine 


made article follows this general technic very 
closely and is made either upon a Levers or a 
go-through machine, and while called vals, are 
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frequently more like Binche laces and of the gen- 
eral family of Malines. It would seem as though 
proper protection to the manufacturers in this 
country doesn’t rest so much upon the method 
of manufacture as upon the quality because it is 
the quality which makes it easy for the manufac- 
turers of Calais to sell to America. 

Val laces are made of 80 two-ply yarn or 
40 single cut. Calais imports this yarn, pays a 
duty but gets a rebate on exporting the manufac- 
tured article and the benefit of exchange. 

In America we have to import the yarn and 
pay a duty that stays put. In writing the Tariff 
section there was no differentiating between the 
protection upon coarse yarn lace and fine yarn 
lace; and it is upon this one consideration inde- 
pendent of how the goods are made, that it 
would seem to us the manufacturers would very 
properly rest their claim for additional protec- 
tion, 


2 xn was when the upholstery department in 
the dry goods store was simply an upholstery 
department. But things have developed in the 
dry goods end of this business, 
the same as in every other 
branch, and today there are few 
upholstery departments that 
don’t show some furniture, es- 
pecially furniture upholstered in the muslin. 
Many do this primarily for the purpose of dis- 
playing their upholstery goods and never cover 
the furniture until the goods are selected. 

We are informed by a buyer in one of the 
large New York department stores that he sells 
nearly $100,000 worth of high grade chairs and 
lounges in a year with an initial capital invest- 
ment of a trifle over $5,000. The furniture is in 
most cases covered with fine fabrics—brocades, 
tapestries or needlework. His investment is 
simply for original sample pieces. Apart from 
direct business, the furniture adds to the sale of 
upholstery goods in stock, enabling the salesman 
to demonstrate the suitability of a fabric for 
upholstery purposes. Cae 


Furniture in 
the Upholstery 
Department 


pe date of March 19th, the London, Eng- 
land newspapers announced that the Not- 
tingham lace trade would present to Parliament 
a petition with 71,000 signatures, asking for pro- 
tection under the Safeguarding of Industries Act, 
against the French imports which, they declare, 
are ruining trade and are the cause of much 
unemployment. _ 























RUNNING A 


A QUESTION put to us recently by the rep- 
resentative of a well known store was: “To 
be successful in the basement upholstery depart- 
ment does it take a different type of upholstery 
buyer from the type that is successful in the up- 
stairs department ?” 

The question is one that opens up several 
related lines of reasoning. First of all, it must 
be considered as a purely impersonal proposition 
based upon the character of the business done in 
the downstairs department as compared with the 
character’of the business in the upstairs depart- 
ment and in the distinct requirements of down- 
stairs merchandising we find a first partial 
answer. 

The downstairs department, or basement 
department as it was at first known, is purely a 
merchandise department. Its success is largely 
influenced by rapidity of stock turn-over. 

It is seldom possible or desirable to provide 
a basement department with reserve stock rooms ; 
the merchandise handled is not the reserve stock 
type and in most instances the entire stock is 
visible on the floor at all times. 

In the merchandising of the downstairs stock 
there is no allowable margin for education of 
the public in the art of furnishing materials; the 
interest of the stock is the dollar-and-cents inter- 
est of value delivered for purchase price received. 

It is disastrous for a basement buyer either 
to underestimate the price limits of his trade or 
to overestimate. He cannot afford to turn away 
unsatisfied customers from his department even 
if it is possible for their wants to be supplied by 
taking the elevator to the upstairs department. 

He cannot, or should not, at least, carry mer- 
chandise identical with that carried on the floors 
above. He cannot even provide a workroom 
service in connection with the goods he handles 
because the desired rapidity of turn-over de- 
mands a minimum of handling. 

The expansion of basement trade is invar- 


BASEMENT DEPARTMENT 














iably a horizontal expansion rather than vertical. 
A basement buyer must increase his business by 
securing more customers of the same type he 
serves rather than by reaching upward for a bet- 
ter class of customers to whom he may sell better 
merchandise. 

The location of his department attracts not 
the leisurely shopper but the shopper in a hurry, 
therefore price and quantity loom largely in his 
mind in his scouting of the market for merchan- 
dise. 

The executive of the upstairs store has, it is 
true, problems somewhat resembling his con- 
frere of the downstairs department, but he has 
not the same limjtations. His location in the 
store encourages the presentation of educational 
features, new ideas of style, color and make-up. 
The work-room is a more or less necessary ad- 
junct in the presentation of these ideas. He is 
called upon to maintain a service, measuring, 
advising, making up, but as a compensation for 
these things, there is a possibility of the growth 
and expansion of his business in a vertical direc- 
tion. 

He can attract better and better trade and 
handle more and more expensive mateérials. He 
is almost compelled to maintain reserve stock 
rooms and sales from sample are a profitable part 
of his business. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that in 
our opinion the essential differences relate to the 
character of the clientele rather than to the type 
of executive. There are men in the trade who 
have successfully conducted, either as merchan- 
disers or buyers, two separate departments of the 
type we have described. The success or non- 
success of a single individual in the handling of 
both a basement and an upstairs department is a 
matter of personal ability. If he can think in the 
terms of necessity definitely related to each of 
these departments he ought to be thoroughly com- 
petent to handle both, but the requirements of 
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each of these departments, as we have observed 
them, are so different in character that each might 
well have the exclusive interest of a buyer whose 
training and experience fits him for the particular 
type of department he is to serve. 

We have outlined some of the essential dif- 
ferences between the two departments and there 
are many more than we have touched upon just 
as there are many points of similarity. We have 
merely sought to show some of the points which 
must be considered in giving an answer to the 
question propounded in the opening paragzaph. 





THOS. E. KIRBY TO RETIRE. 

iy 1s seldom that in any line of business or in 

any profession one man rises conspicuously 
above all others, but in the auction business 
Thomas E. Kirby rose to an eminence and a 
place on the mountain peak that no one else 
attained. 

Mr. Kirby is now retiring from business and 
while there is some regret that he should sever 
his relations with the American Art Association, 
this regret is tempered by a feeling of satisfac- 
tion in the contemplation of a life so spent that 
it has lifted his line of work to a high plane of 
dignity. 

Millions upon millions of dollars worth of 
fine furniture, tapestries, rugs and works of art 
have passed through Mr. Kirby’s hands. His 
establishment has been always a clearing house 
for the most important of art transactions and so 
scrupulously has he conducted his affairs that the 
mere fact that they were sold through him gave 
always the stamp of authenticity to his offerings. 

The re-organization necessitated by his with- 
drawal and the withdrawal of his son, Gustavus 
T. Kirby, who returns to the practice of the law, 
goes into effect June Ist. 

Mr. Kirby will hereafter devote his time to 
preparing his Reminiscences which will certainly 
be interesting, covering as they will the introduc- 
tion to this country and the sale of most of the 
important art works possessed by the American 
people and the Museums. His old associates will 
carry on the business—the ownership reverting to 
Otto Bernet, Hiram H. Parke and Cortland S. 
Bishop. 





THE RUG SITUATION IN TURKEY. 
bene Consul General in Constantinople, under 

date of January 29th, writes that it is impos- 
sible to obtain any reliable information on the 
condition of the rug industry in Turkey. An- 


tique Ghiordes, Ladiks and Kulahs have disap- 
peared from the market and owing to the death 
of many of the weavers on the battlefield or from 
starvation, it is impossible to reproduce these 
weaves. Armenian weavers upon whom much 
depended have left the country by the thousands 
and this is noticed particularly in the Caeserean 
district where a prosperous silk rug industry has 
disappeared together with the Armenians and 
Greeks who developed it. 

The estimated value of the output for the 
more important centers during a normal year is 
as follows: 

Caesarea 
Oushak 
Demirdji 
Ghiordes 

Sivas 


Kutayah 

Pergame 66,000 

Smaller Villages and Nomad Tribes... 871, 
$2,565,200 

The entire amount imported by the United 
States from Constantinople amounts to less than 
a half million dollars’ worth. 

One must not confuse Turkish rugs with 
Turkish exports. There are a lot of rugs that go 
out of Turkey that are not Turkish rugs. 

Last year the United States bought $1,358,- 
396 worth of rugs from Constantinople. This 
was nearly three times as much as they imported 
in 1921 and the greatest amount that they have 
ever bought at any time. 





BROOKS BROS. FALL LINE. 
ee Bros. in their new Fall line have made 

a specialty of both wool and needlepo‘nt 
tapestries. 

In their wool tapestries, all of a high grade, 
there are a number of particularly rich and strik- 
ing effects. One is a large floral design showing 
plenty of wool ground in Ecru, taupe, brown, 
blue and black. They are also making four pat- 
terns in plain wool grounds to match the different 
grades of figured wool tapestries. 

In the needlepoint tapestries there is a strik- 
ing design showing the Egyptian influence. 
Another pattern in this grade is a very good chair 
seat and back in the Personage style. In this line 
also are seven patterns of camels’ hair tapestries 
that are beautiful. 

This concern are also showing several pat- 
terns in a new weave with a fancy yarn that gives 
a raised effect similar to a velour. 
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RECEPTION ROOM CONTAINING EXCELLENT EXAMPLES 
OF FRENCH FURNISHINGS 


In the home of Mrs. William Hayward. The tapestry is one of the three Morgan pieces known as the 
Moliére set. 
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BEDROOM IN THE HOME OF THE LATE WILLIAM SALOMON 


Containing part of the marvelous furnishings recently sold at the American Art Association. 
See text on opposite page. 
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THE WILLIAM SALOMON COLLECTION 


T IS a great pity that the house and the fur- 
nishings of the late William Salomon were not 
preserved in their entirety, the same as the Hert- 
ford House and Wallace collection, of England. 
Friends who realized the extraordinary art 
value of his property had suggested to Mr. 
Salomen that the entire property, which faced 
sixty-eight feet on Fifth Avenue, just opposite 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, should be 
given to the Museum, and connected by an 
underground passage, but the plan was never 
consummated. 

The public knew little of the Salomon house 
or its contents, and it was a great surprise when 
the American Art Galleries opened its exhibition 
of the furnishings for the sale of April 4, 5, 6, 
and 7, and revealed their magnificence. 

We doubt very much whether this exhibit 
could have been duplicated by any museum or 


any private collector in this country, or, for that 
matter, any collector in Europe, because every- 
thing that was shown—tapestries, rugs, furniture, 
bronzes, glassware and pictures, of approximately 
17th Century, French and Italian, were related 
things that the family lived with, and not a mere 
“collection,” unrelated. They were the absolute 
furnishings of the home, nearly all’ authenticated 
examples of the period. 

Mr. Salomon was a banker, at one time part- 
ner of James M. Speyer. The foundation of his 
fortune was laid at the time of the reorganization 
of the B. & O. corporation. When he built this 
house some twenty years ago at 1020 Fifth Ave- 
nue, he engaged Trowbridge & Livingston as 
architects, and Hamilton Bell as decorator. Mr. 
Bell is now out of the interior decorating busi- 
ness, and his old partner, Mr. Battenhausen, is 
now in another line of business. 








A view of the dining room. 
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The blue bedroom. 











said Battenhausen, 


“Mr. Mr. 
“was a connoisseur of the highest type. 


Salomon,” 
Every- 
thing that he bought was of the best of its kind. 
There was not a thing in his house that was not 
worthy of a museum niche. The furniture was 
not reproduction furniture ; it was the real thing. 
The tapestries and bronzes were all by famous 
For years Mr. Salomon had been gath- 
ering in these treasures and when the house was 
built, it was built as an environment for these 
wonderful furnishings which never impressed 


artisans. 


one as most collector’s unrelated treasures, but 
as the natural furnishings of a home.” 
The house itself is extraordinary. The grand 


salon was reconstructed from a house, the prop- 
erty of the Marquise de I’Hopital, made in 1757. 
Throughout the building, in the dining room, the 
central hall, the entrance, the master’s suite and 
the library, the fitments are in many cases authen- 
tic examples of historic workmanship. 

The walls and floors of the palm room are 





entirely lined with white statuary marble. The 
floor has a double border of dark and light green 
marble. The walls have a plain panelled dado, 
above which are panels of light green marble, 
inset in white. The special feature of this room 
lies in its splendid collection of columns of col- 
ored marble and of Italian origin and a notable 
feature lies in the fine Italian Lavabo, affixed to 
the center of its longest wall. This- beautiful 
piece was taken from an old palace in Venice. 

The marbles in the dining room are Seven- 
teenth Century examples, the most notable pieces 
in America. The inner hallway is done with 
painted panels of the school of Fragonard from a 
chateau near Vienna. 

Indeed the entire house as planned by the 
architects, contained more notable examples of 
rich and authentic fitments than any other house 
in this country. 

The sale was the second largest ever held in 
this country and brought in over a million dollars. 





A MOVE IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 


cy of the greatest handicaps to wall paper 
popularity has been the sloppy character of 
the work done by the average paper-hanger. For 
some years now it would seem that workmen of 
the better class have not been attracted to the 
trade of wall paper hanging. The result has been 
that the employing paper-hanger has been forced 
to engage workmen who, for the most part, were 
without pride in their work. The natural conse- 
quence of this unfortunate condition in the wall 
paper field has been that a great many people 
who, from the artistic point of view, were well 
disposed toward wall paper, have refrained from 
using it because they felt that they could not be 
sure that it would be put on their walls in neat, 
cleanly fashion. Thoughts of paper-hangers 
brought visions of dirty, careless individuals who 
upset the house, dirtied it and departed leaving 
behind them paste spots on carpets and furniture 
and poorly papered walls. 

Wall paper, to give full satisfaction, must be 
hung by skilled workmen—workmen who are 
conscientious, and who will not, merely for the 
sake of getting a job through in a hurry, slight it. 

It is to encourage young men of high caliber, 
who may eventually become conscientious work- 
men, that the Retail Wall Paper Dealers of Phila- 
detphia, together with some of the local Philadel- 
phia jobbers, have held meetings to discuss 
educational plans. The first of these meetings 
was held on Tuesday evening, March 27, and the 
result was that the sixty members present con- 
sidered forming a new retail organization to deal 
with the apprenticeship problem which will ap- 
point a committee to cooperate 
with the existing apprenticeship 
committee, which consists of 
Joseph Seguine and John A. 
Lindsay, representing the job- 
bers; William A. Guenther and 
Robert Keown, Jr., representing 
the retailers; and John H. Whit- 
well, of the Robert Graves Co., 
as chairman, representing the 
factories. 

We believe that this move to 
consider seriously the appren- 
ticeship question will be of great 





Fringe used as valances and transom 
coverings. Specially manufactured 
by the Mutual Trimming Co., Inc. 
See text above. 
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benefit to the industry, because if the coritmittees 
are successful through advertising, and other 
channels in persuading worth-while young men 
to enter the trade, to learn it thoroughly, and to 
apply conscientiously that which they have 
learned, the business of having wall paper hung 
in one’s home will cease to be the disagreeable 
business it now is; and in consequence many 
people now using paint and other substitutes for 
wall paper will again use the finest and most 
beautiful of wall coverings. 

As soon as the joint committee meet and 
report their plan in detail, we shall publish it 
in full. 





FRINGES USED AS VALANCES. 

—— use of fringes in place of fabric valances 

and to cover transoms ordinarily covered 
with lace, or one of the drapery fabrics, is strik- 
ingly demonstrated in the show windows of the 
Nash Motor Cars at 58th Street and Broadway. 
Miss Amanda Hall, decorator, employed to cover 
the transom a brown and ecru mercerized cotton 
fringe, 40 inches deep, specially made for this 
purpose by the Mutual Trimming Co., Inc. At 
the window, as may be seen in the illustration 
below, she used a similar fringe, graduating in 
depth from 40 inches at one side of each of the 
side windows, to 15 inches at the other sides of 
the side windows and across the center window. 
These fringes were made with a double heading, 
which necessitated the use of special attachments 
on the Mutual Trimming Company’s machines. 
This window has caused considerable comment, 
as it presents a novel idea in window decoration. 
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BAMBERGER’S MODEL HOME BUILDING 
\ K Tuat is undoubtedly the most pretentious 


enterprise in the way of demonstrating ex- | 


emplary home furnishings is represented in the 
undertaking of L. Bamberger & Co., of Newark, 
N. J., to erect a model home building, 100 x 160 
ft., at the corner of Vassar and Elizabeth Ave- 
nues, practically in the path of the city’s growth. 

The plot was purchased with the idea of the 
3amberger Ideal Home in mind and the house 
itself, planned by Frances A. Nelson of Mont- 
clair, was designed for this particular plot. 

The building is to be a modest two-and-one- 
half story house of tapestry brick, hinting of 
Southern colonial in its architecture and set well 
in amongst shrubs. 

The ground floor will have a living room, 
dining room, breakfast room, tiled solarium and 
a model kitchen. On the second floor there will 
be two master bedrooms, two guest bedrooms, 
baths, and the attic will contain two servants 
bedrooms, bath and cedar-lined storage room. 

Throughout the entire construction, includ- 
ing the planning and furnishing of the home, use 
will be made of every modern home appliance 
for, from the day of its opening, it will be.as com- 
plete in every particular as any home ever built. 

In the decoration and in the furnishings, em- 
phasis will be placed upon the reality of the 
treatments and in addition to the receptions that 
are to be held in the home for the benefit of the 
public, there will, from time to time, be lectures 
and demonstrations explanatory of the things 
employed. 


It will not be possible here to describe in 
detail, as we expect to do when the home is 
complete, the various elements of comfort and 
beauty, that it is to contain. With the breaking 
of ground on March 10th by Mayor Breidenbach, 
of Newark, who turned the first earth with a 
silver spade, the work of this ideal example home 
is to be carried steadily forward to completion 
as a model of the best in architecture and in 
decoration that it is possible to purchase. 





“ART SANITY” 

— H. Lee & Sons use in their advertis- 

ing the term “art sanity’—it’s a happy 
expression. Of late interior decoration has ab- 
sorbed so much jazz and bolshevism, radicalism 
and weirdness that it is timely and wise to give 
some heed to the “art sanity” of the industry. 
Some of the schemes which have been introduced 
of late years ought to be relegated to the hen- 
house and the people who advocate painting good 
mahogany furniture, orange color and pale green, 
are recommended to a consideration of what 
constitutes “art sanity.” 





ALADDIN IRON WORKS REMOVES. 
A Aladdin Iron Works have moved to 402- 
412 West Twenty-seventh Street, where they 
are now occupying larger and more complete 
quarters than formerly. The new establishment 


affords greatly improved facilities for the pro- 
duction and display of their extensive lines of 
bridge, floor and table lamps, aquarium and fern 
stands, garden furniture and novelties, etc. 





Miller Bros. printed linens and linenized cretonnes displayed in one of the windows of Fred’k Loeser & Co., 


_ Brooklyn. 





RIVERDALE MANUFACTURING CO. IN 
NEW QUARTERS. 


W* ADD our congratulations to those already 
received by the Riverdale Mfg. Co., on the 
occasion of their taking possession of their new 
showroom at 20 East Twentieth Street. 

According to the plans announced some 
months ago in the columns of this paper, the 
firm have now doubled their floor space in this 
building and have turned the fourth floor into 
reserve stock and shipping rooms, while the fifth 
floor has been converted into an ideal showroom, 
distinctively and conveniently furnished with 
gray oak furniture and panelled partitions leaving 
a large open foyer, facing the entrance and run- 
ning the entire length of the floor. 

Along the north front of the floor extending 
80 ft., the space is divided into four individual 
showrooms, each having its own complete sam- 
ple lines and provided with a special type of 
display table with conveniences for the storing of 
samples. The chairs to be provided are of the 
billiard room type which will enable 
the occupant to oversee the table with- 
out the slightest effort, and the splen- 
did light provided by the north win- 
dows, which by reason of the sur- 
rounding buildings never receive any 
direct sun glare, will make for ideal 
conditions in the display of their mer- 
chandise. 

In addition to the windows there 
are twelve semi-indirect ceiling fix- 
tures which give a flood of artificial 
light over the entire floor. The floor 
throughout is covered with a taupe 
Wilton carpet and ample space is pro- 
vided in the foyer for example win- 
dow treatments and other displays, 
while here also are the salesmen’s 
desks and comfortable willow furni- 
ture for the convenience of customers. 

In the business offices, which ad- 
join the showrooms, though separated 
by a partition, a very complete series 
of departments has been installed, 
each responsible for its own division, 
yet all inter-connected in such a way 
as to provide the utmost facility in 
handling their business. 





A corner of a dining room in the French 
spirit. 
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Many men in the trade will recall that it is 
only a matter of about thirteen years since the 
Riverdale Mfg. Co. was formed by two of the 
younger traveling men, Lou Stern and Herman 
De Goff. From the modest: beginning at the cor- 
ner of Fourteenth Street and Fifth Avenue, to 
their present quarters of nearly 13,000 square 
feet, is a direct result of hard work and that 
personal attention to detail, which pleases cus- 
tomers and makes friends. — 





THE “ELECTRIC SUSAN.” 


 * ena Lyon & HuMmpuHreys, INc. are the 

‘selling representatives for an electrically 
wired service-table. This table, when used in the 
dining or breakfast room, permits the convenient 
use of electric cooking devices without the usual 
unsightly wires hanging from the chandelier or 
stretched overhead from wall brackets. It is 


called the “Electric Susan,” and is wired with 
three outlets. It is small, easily moved, and made 
in several attractive shapes. 



































RARE ORIENTAL RUGS. 


A VERY important sale of Oriental rugs was 
held at the Anderson Galleries on April 6 
and 7. The rugs offered for sale were the collec- 
tion of Vitali Mayorkas of Constantinople. They 
were in most cases old pieces and there were in 
all about 250 examples. Many of these were of 
the type seldom seen nowadays. 

We illustrate on page 73, a Djushagan, a very 
good example of the Sixteenth Century. Another 
exceedingly good piece was a Souj-Boulak shown 
at the bottom of this page. The sale was well 
attended and prices were well maintained. 
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LONDON, AN ORIENTAL RUG MARKET. 
a to Hugh D. Butler, American 
Trade Commissioner, London is becoming 
much more important in the Oriental rug market 
than Constantinople and Smyrna. In normal 
times large quantities were bought by the trade 
in the markets of the Far East but today huge 
purchases are placed through England. 

We quote from a communication from the 
Department of Commerce: 

“The large shipments of carpets and rugs 
from Afghanistan, Bokhara, etc. which normally 
found their way over the Caspian, Baku, Batoum, 

Black Sea route to the Constantinople 
market, have been diverted southward 
_ to Basrah on the Persian gulf and to 
Karachi in India. As overseas freight 
rates are cheaper from these points to 
London than to Constantinople, Lon- 
don has become the entrepot for many 
of these shipments. At one time re- 
cently there were as many as 20,000 
Beluchistan rugs in stock here. 

“Bales arriving in London today 
are usually composed of ‘mixtures,’ 
that is to say of a lot of a hundred 
rugs, sixty might be of a medium and 
forty of lower grades. London stocks 
are satisfactory except for a scarcity 
of the finer varieties. This is true the 
world over simply because, with un- 
settled conditions, weavers in Persia 
have hesitated to start on rugs which 
will take two years to complete, it be- 
ing impossible for them to realize in 
case of emergency, on a half-finished 
rug. 

“The London prices of Oriental 
carpets and rugs are very irregular at 
the present time ranging from 30 per 
cent. to 140 per cent. above pre-war 
levels, an average increase of 50 per 
cent. to 60 per cent. above 1913 prices. 

“Tf it had not been for the extra- 
ordinary profits realized by dealers in 
‘the period immediately following the 
Armistice, the rapid price drop might 
have proved disastrous for a large 
section of the trade—values at times 
falling as much as one shilling per 
square foot in a month. Cheap Indian 





A rare Souj-Boulak recently sold at the 
Anderson Galleries. See text above. 








made rugs which are sold in large quantities for 
British workmen’s cottages are still on a high 
level, a rug which sold for 4s.6d. pre-war realiz- 
ing 1ls. per square yard today. 

“It is reported that approximately one-third 
of the shipments from the principal Persian cen- 
ters, and even a larger share of those of the 
Turkish and Indian shipments, are purchased by 
the Oriental Carpet Manufacturers, Ltd. The 
present difficulties in Turkey have stopped their 
manufacturing operations for the time being. 
There is a constantly growing London colony of 
importers of Levantine extraction. Twenty to 
twenty-five of these are important and have been 
doing an increasing business. A small group of 
brokers operating on a one per cent. margin ar- 
range contracts between the importers and the 
large jobbing houses, at home and abroad. 

“In normal times the Near Eastern trade was 
not handled on a basis of barter nor did the same 
houses export carpets and import British made 
textiles, etc., as is sometimes true in the East 
Indian trade. Armenian, Tur- 
kish, etc., importers of British 
textiles had and still have, 
their own buying branches in 
Manchester; they recognized 
the fact that rug importing 
was a highly specialized busi- 
ness and left it to rug import- 
However, the recent 
disturbances have forced ex- 
porters of British goods fre- 
quently to revert to primitive 
barter, with the result that 
quantities of Oriental rugs 
have been coming to this mar- 
ket in the hands of cloth mer- 
chants, etc., that is, through 
new and inexperienced chan- 
nels. Incidentally, the situa- 
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“As certain of the new states require the 
exporter of Oriental products to show an import 
license to prove that he is bringing foreign goods 
in as well as exporting domestic merchandise, 
some of the larger rug exporters have been co- 
operating with exporters of British goods, so as 
mutually to facilitate shipments. 

“With their Turkish and Persian business in 
jeopardy because of the political situation, the 
Oriental Carpet Manufacturers, Ltd. have been 
turning their attention more and more to the 
production of Indian carpets. They cherish 
hopes for the development of higher grade Indian 
carpets. 

“Indian imports alone have increased in 
1921 over 1920 and 1913 while shipments from 
Asiatic Turkey, including Smyrna and Mesopo- 
tamia, have been greatly reduced due to the 
political difficulties in the Near East, and the 
consequent shipment of larger quantities through 
the port of Karachi, India, which is on the Arab- 
ian Sea near Beluchistan. 























tion has been further compli- 
cated because some goods are 
offered which are suspected 
of having been stolen en route 
to a sea port. Price levels 
have not been clear cut and 
some confusion has resulted 
in the London market because 
of these irregular offerings. 





Djushagan rug of the XVI Cen- 


tury at Mayorkas sale at Anderson | 


See text on 
page. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


— methods of department store man- 
agement will be recommended to the re- 
tailers of the United States, as a result of the 
recent visit to San Francisco, and other Pacific 
Coast cities, of members of the Research Asso- 
ciation. Headed by P. J. Reilly, director of the 
Association, the committee recently spent several 





days making a study of local customs as exempli- 
fied in The Emporium. The members of the 
committee declared that the service department of 
this store, with its hospital, gymnasium, lunch- 
room and features for the comfort of 
employes, of the best found by them on their trip 
to the coast. Other California stores visited were 
those of Weinstock, Lubin & Co., Sacramento, 
and Bullock’s, Los Angeles. The members of the 
party which inspected The Emporium included: 
W. S. Moler, L. Bamberger & Co., Newark; F. 
A. Black, William Filene’s Sons Company, Bos- 
ton; R. L. Yonker, the J. L. Hudson Company, 
Detroit; G. B. Ostermayer, Woodward & Leth- 
rop, Washington, D. C.; Andrew Connally, the 
Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburg; Hugh Arthur, the 
Dayton Company, Minneapolis; Earl M. Casey, 
the Bon Marche, Seattle; W. A. Holt, Bullock’s, 
Los Angeles; Jesse Lubin, Weinstock, Lubin & 
Co., Sacramento; R. H. Durbin, Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Philadelphia; P. J. Reilly, director of 
the Retail Research Association; Miss Mary 
Lyons, of Weinstock, Lubin & Co., Sacramento, 
and the members of the advertising staff of The 
Emporium. 


other 


The Old Mahogany Shop is again located on 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, a location having 
been taken over on this thoroughfare, between 
Powell and Mason Streets. This store will be 
conducted under the direct management of R. 
Kugel and branches will be maintained at 2239 
Fillmore Street and at 6000 College Avenue, 
Oakland. 

Frederick S. Nelson, for fifteen years adver- 
tising and sales manager for O’Connor, Moffat & 
Co., San Francisco, and past president of the San 
Francisco Advertising Club, has taken an interest 
in the firm of Gullixon Bros., Inc., a pioneer fur- 
niture house, and will take over the general 
promotion of the business. 

The semi-annual Market Week event of the 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers’ Association of 
San Francisco will be held May 21-26. This 


organization has elected a new executive com- 


mittee, as follows: B. Reed Funsten, of the Wal- 
ton N. Moore Dry Goods Company, chairman; 
W. W. Stettheimer, J. F. Peters, S. L. Bernstein, 
Walter Haas, Leon Juda, Sam Dinkelspiel, E. J. 
Feisel, L. J. Clayburgh and H. J. Lawrence. 

C. Edward Thorne, for several years con- 
nected with the firm of William D. McCann & 
Co., San Francisco, has been appointed super- 
visor of interior decoration of productions at 
Universal City, where Universal moving pictures 
are produced. Mr. Thorne recently completed 
the installation of interior decorations in the New 
Portola Theatre, San Francisco, and is engaged 
in similar work in the Imperial Theatre. 

J. Ed. de Belle, buyer of rugs, carpets and 
interior decorations for the White House, San 
Francisco, is making a buying trip to New York 
and will be away about a month, returning by 
way of Florida, where he will visit his daughter, 
and New Orleans. 

Nathan Bentz & Co., for some time located 
at 570 Sutter Street, San Francisco, will move 
shortly to a new building on Grant Avenue, near 
Bush Street, where a specialty will be made in 
Oriental decorative lines. 

The Far East, a shop with a carefully select- 
ed stock of Oriental objects of art, has been 
opened on the fourth floor of Joseph’s Floral 
3uilding, 233 Grant Avenue, San Francisco, by 
Henry M. Hart and B. M. Joseph. 

Frank O’Connell, representing Stroheim & 
Romann, is making a trip to the Pacific North- 
west, the first road trip since he received his 
appointment as representative of this concern. 

Charles S. Darling is now well settled in his 
new quarters at 251 Post Street, San Francisco, 
a location becoming known as “just around the 
corner,” from its convenience. Several rooms 
are occupied, enabling him to show his lines of 
decorative furnishings to advantage. 

B. J. Wasserman, of the Philadelphia Tap- 
estry Mills, spent a few days in San Francisco 
recently with the Pacific Coast representative of 
this firm, Walter R. Douglas. 

. Richard J. Walsh, buyer of draperies and 
upholstery goods for O’Connor, Moffat & Co., 
San Francisco, is visiting the Eastern markets. 
The department of which he is the head now 
occupies the entire sixth floor of this store. 

Robert Kemp, adopted son of P. M. Kemp, 
head of the drapery and upholstery department 
of D. N. & E. Walter & Co., San Francisco, and 


(Continued on. page 100) 
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A ROOM TRANSPORTED FROM ENGLAND TO AMERICA 


Formerly in Lord Nelson’s castle in England, this room is now in the home of Mrs. William Hayward, 
Contains some excellent examples of Jacobean and Elizabethan furniture and richly carved 
oak wainscoting. 


New York. 
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ENGLISH PRINTED FABRICS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Nineteenth Century prints executed by Morris & Co., Oxiord Street, London, and designed by William Mor- 


ris. (1834-1896). At left, an attractive print carried out in a color scheme of green, rose and maroon; upper 
center, printed fabric, carrying a pattern of yellow, black and white on a background of green; lower center. 


printed fabric, ot two tones of red; at right, blue ground linen fabric printed with blue and green. 
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By Joun W. STEPHENSON. 


Block Printing of Yesterday and Today. 


Copyright, 1923, Clifford & Lawton. 


MONG the oldest calico printing establish- 

metits in this country is that established in 
Fall River by the American Print Works. The 
original building was erected in 1834 and printing 
commenced in January, 1835. 

According to the description in the report of 
the Centennial Exhibition of 1876: 

“The art of calico printing was then (1835) 
in its infancy. More than one-half the styles then 
printed received but a portion of the colors by 
the machine, additional colors being blocked in 
by hand. Block printing was entirely superseded 
by the use of printing machines in 1847. The 
numbers of printing machines in these establish- 
ments were: in 
1835, 4; 1840, 6; 

1868, 16 ; 1876, 20. 
Statistics give 
the amount of 
printed calicoes 
produced in Eng- 
land in 1830 at 
about 8% mil- 
lions of pieces, 
while in 1840 it 
rose to 16 million 
pieces. In 1835 
the production in 
America is said to 
have been 90,000 
yards per week 
and in 1877 (year 
of the Centennial 
Exposition), the production was 1,400,000. 

In the last fifty years naturally many im- 
provements have been made in the character of 
the material produced and the machinery pertain- 
ing to its production but it has not been our pur- 
pose to describe machinery processes, except 
insofar as they effected the character of the 
goods produced. 

The actual process of block printing is per- 
formed as follows: The printing table, having a 
perfectly smooth surface and as long as the size 
of the shop permits, is covered with several lay- 
ers of cloth so as to provide a smooth, soft bed 
over which the fabric to be printed is drawn 


and temporarily fastened to prevent shifting. 

A color bogey or wheeled cart contains the 
color in a receptacle, also a waxed drum head, 
over which is stretched a flannel cloth, which it 
is the duty of the “tearer” to keep constantly sup- 
plied with color which he spreads over it evenly 
with a brush after each application of the print- 
ing block. The tearer pushes the bogey along as 
the workman progresses. 

The printer first charges the face of the 
block by pressing it twice, turned in different 
directions, upon the color pad provided by the 
flannel and then applies it to the cloth on the table 
ensuring the full impression of the pattern by 

striking the back 
of the block with 
a heavy wooden 
mall. 

When the three 
yards or more 
lying on the top 
of the table have 
been entirely 
printed with one 
color, the fasten- 
ing is released 

-and the printed 

fabric drawn up 

Over suspended 

bars for drying, 

while a new sec- 

tion takes its 

place on the top 

of the table and the process is repeated. 

For the purpose of facilitating the correct 
registration of the repeats of a pattern, the cloth 
used in block printing is almost invariably stif- 
fened to prevent it from wrinkling. Furthermore 
there are guide points on each of the blocks which 
make an impression of color that serves as a key 
in the placing of subsequent blocks. 

After the fabric has been entirely printed in 
one color and dried, it is again spread on the 
table and the printer, taking the next block in 
order of the series, again prints the entire length. 

When it is remembered that in some cases 
there are over one hundred blocks to the repeat 
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of a pattern, some idea may be gathered of the 
labor involved in the printing of a fine hand block 
One of our illustrations shows the game 
birds of Europe, which requires 93 blocks to the 


print. 


repeat. 

The color used in printing is thickened with 
an adhesive substance, starch or gum arabic 
which not only assists in the thickening oi the 
color but accelerates the drying and after steam- 
ing these thickeners are washed away, together 
with the surplus color, so that the cloth in the 
finished state shows no evidence of the stiffening 
used during the process of printing. 

The illustrations here shown of the block 
printing process are from photographs taken in 
one of the oldest printing works in Dartford, 
Kent. 


generation of families who had been engaged m 


In this factory are many men, the present 


hand block printing for perhaps a hundred years 
or more. These men perpetuate the traditions of 
the old-time textile printers and their art, for art 
it is, unspoiled by the exigencies of modern high 
speed production, still maintaining the beauties of 
hand craftsmanship that were inherited from the 
Seventeenth Century. 


H. S. DAVIS SUCCEEDS DAVIS & 


FREEMAN. 

H S. Davis, upholsterer to the trade, succeeds 

° Mr. Davis has every 
facility in the matter of equipment, skilled labor 
and ample floor space for the production of high 
class upholstery and drapery work. The work- 
rooms are located at 226 East 42d Street. The 
telephone number is Vanderbilt 9554. 


Davis & Freeman. 


English block printer at work. Part of the blocks used 
for the design he is 


printing are shown at the right. 
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Glazed chintz about 1840. This example is a slight 
reduction of a design executed in the establishment of 
M. D. Koechlin Schouc, and shown at the exposition of 
the products of the printing industry in 1844 as an 
example of the perfection of hand printing in France. 
This example admirably illustrates in its contrasts the 
effects produced by over printing. It contains 3 reds, 
2 violets, 1 blue, 1 green, 1 yellow, 1 orange, 1 wood or 
olive, six of the colors being direct prints and four 
of them, 1 green, 1 violet, olive and orange, being pro- 
duced by over printing. 


BELL & BROWN TO DISCONTINUE. 

ae & Brown, for thirty years engaged in the 

jobbing and curtain manufacturing business 
in Boston, have discontinued manufac- 
turing, and their jobbing stock has been 
sold. W. E. Bell retires from active 
business to pursue the life of a gentle- 
man farmer. 








WHITELEY & COLLIER LINE. 

a & COLLIER are showing a 

variety of patterns and many novel 
effects in their new line of furniture 
coverings. Among these are a number 
of new patterns in a high grade damask 
and several new creations in a good 
quality of wool tap. Their furniture 
coverings in silk and tinsel effects have 
a very rich appéarance. 











SELLING THE 


NEW YORK trimming manufacturer has 

found a way to extend the employment of 
drapery and furniture trimmings by a series of 
direct advertisements giving concrete reasons 
why upholstery buyers and department store 
salespeople should educate the public in the use of 
trimmings. 

Much of the following matter has been taken 
from his advertising and from his experience. It 
contains a valuable suggestion that is worth the 
consideration of progressive department execu- 
tives. 

A New England buyer, some time ago, called 
his salesforce together and drew attention to the 
fact that the sale of trimmings 
was an insignificant item in the 


“TRIMMINGS” 





IDEA 


nite color note and bordering on the monotonous. 

This color note can be supplied in the trim- 
mings. By showing varieties of lively fringes in 
conjunction with self-toned and two-toned fab- 
rics in combination, an entirely new tone can be 
given to a color scheme. 

Furthermore, it is possible that by the adroit 
use of combination fringes, fabrics that are only 
slightly related to each other can be drawn to- 
gether into complete color harmony. 

In this same way draperies may be wedded 
to wall paper, to furniture coverings, or to floor 
coverings by the use of trimmings which in addi- 
tion to harmonizing with the fabrics on which 

they are applied, incorporate 
touches of the other colors in 


total sales of the department. 
From his intimate knowledge 
of the necessity for trimmings 
he knew that the customers of 
his department should buy 
more trimmings than the sales 
represented and he also knew 
that the cause for the non-sale 
of trimmings was the indiffer- 
ence of the salesforce. 

He counseled the desirabil- 


It is unquestionably true 
that the attitude of mind 
of a salesforce has a tre- 
mendous bearing on the 
sales possibilities of the 
commodities offered for 
sale. Lack of appreciation 
and lack of interest will kill 
the sale of the best of mer- 
chandise, just as surely as 
enthusiasm and earnest- 


the room. 

As an instance illustrative 
of the function trimmings may 
serve, a customer recently pro- 
pounded this problem to a dec- 
orative advisor. 

A young lady’s bedroom 
was to be furnished with a 
cream enamelled bedroom suite 
having decorative panels of 





ity of giving customers better 
service by the suggestion of 
trimmings and as a result the 
sale of trimmings in that department showed a 
tremendous increase in a very short space of time. 

This increase was not deducted from the 
sales of other departments, but represented added 
business as a result of more intensive effort and 
a determination to give trimmings their rightful 
place in departmental sales. 

There is another consideration with regard 
to the sale of trimmings, apart from the matter 
of sales and profits and that is their function of 
supplying grace of outline and needed color. 

We have just passed through a period in dec- 
oration of subdued colors, mulberry, taupe, and 
putty, rich in restful quiet but lacking in defi- 


ness will contribute to 
their selling success. 





birds’ eye maple. The room 
had a northern exposure and 
the young lady wanted blue 
draperies, which the advisor 
had said was undesirable in a north room because 
of the coldness. The walls had not been treated 
and the problem was to reconcile the preferefice 
for blue with cream furniture in a north room. 

He advised the employment of warm cream 
walls with a touch of rose and on the soft blue, 
curtains the use of a trimming combining blue, 
rose and cream. This scheme was demonstrated 
by grouping the various materials together and 
the customer’s problem was solved. 

Another customer, having a faded taupe rug 
and delicate curtains of a light taupe with gray 
walls had become satiated with the monotony of 
the interior. She was advised to tone up her 


















































curtains by the application of a fringe combin- 
ing taupe, cream and faint gold and to employ 
some light gold and lace pillows with appropriate 
braids and tassels. 

In each of the suggestions thus offered, 
trimmings supplied the needed note of interest 
giving accent in one case and pleasingly combin- 
ing diverse colors in the other. These examples 
could be multiplied indefinitely, but they are suf- 
ficient to show some of the possibilities of the 
fringe idea as applied to a color problem in 
interior decoration. 

Often, the mistake is made of considering 
trimmings as an adjunct to be employed or dis- 
pensed with at will. They are as definitely a part 
of the scheme of decoration as any other unit and 
they may be made to serve even a larger place 
than we ordinarily accord them—but they must 
be suggested. 





THE ILLUSTRATION BELOW. 
| peed we reproduce an Egyptian design hand 
painted on black velvet, produced by the 
French-American Mfg. Co. This is one of a line 
christened the “Tut-Ankh-Amen Panels” by the 
manufacturers and created from authentic pat- 
terns in the correct colorings. 
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The French-American Mfg. Co. have re- 
cently opened a new showroom at 224 W. 34th 
Street devoted exclusively to hand painted and 
tapestry panels. The firm is bringing out a panel 
which is a reproduction in design of the famous 
“Hunt for the Unicorn” tapestry recently pur- 
chased by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 





INTERIOR DECORATORS ORGANIZE A 
DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION. 
R= some time past, the Society of Interior 

Decorators has been endeavoring to formu- 
late a plan whereby its members might easily have 
access to the stocks accumulated by their fellows. 

It is a very common thing for a decorator 
having a certain job in hand, to require a certain 
size tapestry panel, a piece of furniture or some 
form of fitment. Through the organization of 
the Society of Interior Decorators, a social rela- 
tionship has been established which made it 
possible to find their requirements frequently in 
the shops of their friendly competitors. 

Nevertheless there has been always a feeling 
of hesitancy in taking a client to some competing 
house and a plan has now been evolved whereby 
a vast amount of stock of this character is to be 
handled through a holding company and shown 
properly on neutral ground. 

This company will be called the New York 
Decorators’ Distributing Corporation and will 
occupy the building they have just purchased at 
244 East 52nd Street, a structure of four floors. 

This corporation represents some of the best 
known decorating firms in the city, all members 
of the Suciety of Interior Decorators—Lenygon 
& Morant; Leed, Inc.; A. Kimbel & Son; John 
H. Hutaff, Inc. ; William Baumgarten & Co. ; and 
G. W. Richardson & Son. 

The building will be open to decorators and 
the public. Goods will be sold only for cash. 

It is emphasized that these goods do not rep- 
resent undesirable or surplus accumulations but 
stock, which, by the very nature of the decorating 
business, will frequently accumulate. 

Edward C. Evans, formerly with Warwick 
House, Inc., will be in charge, and only members 
of the Society will be privileged to deal through 
this “exchange.” The plan is one which may 
develop other policies. If it succeeds as a busi- 
ness proposition, independent of the obvious 
accommodation to its members, it may prove to 
be an important factor along other economic lines 

At present the Distributing Corporation is a 
sales organization; they ‘do no buying. 
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LLOWING are the answers to last month’s 

questions. New questions are in the center 
of the page and will be answered next month. 

1. What is burlap? 

Literally a loosely-woven jute cloth largely 
produced in British India and Great Britain. 

2. Is shoddy used in any form in connection 
with upholstery materials? 

Shoddy, so-called, usually relates to the use 
of reworked wool in a woven fabric. Reworked 
wool, i. e., woolen cloth, 
cloth clippings or fragments 
shredded to pieces and re- 


QUESTIONS THE 


1. Ate antique furniture re- 


CUSTOMERS ASK 


and 19% inches wide and 9 yards to the roll. 

5. What woods are principally used in build- 
ing up veneered furniture? 

The woods principally employed in building 
up veneered furniture is a surface wood, gener- 
ally one of the more expensive, as mahogany, 
walnut, satinwood or quartered oak and a core 
of gum wood. The term now employed is “ply 
wood” instead of veneered wood, a more truthful 
description of the character of the material 
produced. 

6. How many leaves do 
dining tables usually have? 


spun into yarn is not gener- 
ally used in connection with 
upholstery materials. Wool 
flocks, however, which are 


productions necessarily 
exact replicas of authen- 
tic pieces? 


What isa French finish? ~ 


It depends on the type 
and size of the table. The 
average 4 ft. extension din- 
ing table is supplied with 4 





composed of reworked wool 3, What is curled hair? leaves, making an 8 ft. table 
in bulk form for filling pur- ° , when completely opened out, 
poses are sometimes called + & — rt substi- but there is no set rule ; it all 
shoddy and in this sense it 55 1s — ‘ depends on the:size the table 
might be said that “shoddy” What is a warp print? is to be when opened out. 


(flocks) are employed asa _ 6. 
soft form of upholstery 
filling. 7. 
3. What is “needlepoint” ? 
Literally an embroidered 
canvas though frequently re- 
ferred to under the name of 
tapestry, because of its re- 
semblance to tapestry. True 
needlepoint is not woven like 


velours? 


tapestry, but is a material produced by hand | 


embroidery on an open-work foundation. 

4. What are wall paper widths, and how 
many yards to a roll? 

Wall paper widths are generally confined by 
manufacturers to 22 and 30 inches respectively. 
The American standard roll of wall paper is 8 
yards long and 19% inches wide untrimmed. 

English wall papers are usually 22 inches 
wide and 12 yards long and German papers 19 


What is madras, and why is 
it so called? 


What is the difference be- 
tween plush, velvet and 


8&8 Which furniture finish is 
least susceptible to stains 
from water etc.? 





LECTURE TO UPHOLS- 
TERY BUYERS. 
dey Upholstery Buyers’ 

Association of New 
York at their meeting on 
Tuesday evening, April 26th 
at the Madison Square Hotel 
will be addressed by Mrs. 
Helen Donshea Pearce on 
the subject “Color Theory and Its Application to 
the Sale of Decorative Fabrics.” An invitation 
has been issued to New York buyers, non-mem- 
bers as well as members, with the privilege of 
bringing as many guests as they may choose. 
Dinner will- be served and those contemplating 
attendance are requested to communicate with 
S. L. Leon, care of L. M. Blumstein & Co. 

This meeting will be followed by others of 
a like character. 





CHARACTERISTICS OF WILLOW, RATTAN AND REED 


1, Natural willow stalk; 2, 6, 9, German willow; 1, 3, 4, 5, 10, French willow; 7, 13, Reed; 8, 11, Rattan; 12, 
Rattan with cane partly removed; 13, Reed center of rattan with cane entirely removed. 
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N THE series we have been running in this 

magazine of “Questions the Customers Ask” 
there have appeared many questions which indi- 
cate that the public mind, as represented by cus- 
tomers for furnishing merchandise, has a decid- 
edly inquisitive turn; a desire to know about the 
inside of things, how they are made, what they 
are made of, where they come from and the 
various differing characteristics that govern style, 
durability and propriety. 

With regard to these questions a store policy 
might conceivably express itself in two distinctly 
opposed directions. First, by welcoming such 
questions and by providing the salesmen with the 
ability to answer, or second, by an attitude ex- 
pressive of the thought that it is “none of the 
customer’s business” and that “the firm is not an 
educational institution.” 

There is, perhaps, still a middle ground ex- 
pressed in the attitude of a firm who believe that 
the customer is entitled to all necessary informa- 
tion which relates to the satisfaction to be de- 
rived from an intelligent purchase and believe 
also that the salesmen should be sufficiently well 
informed to be both able and willing to impart 
this necessary information. 

Believing, as we do, that the large majority 
of firms would subscribe their support to the last 
mentioned policy, we present from time to time, 
technical treatises which may assist the salesmen 
in more fully understanding the things they 
handle. 

It is a common practice with the public and 
also with salesmen to use the terms reed, rattan, 
willow and wicker as if they were synonymous 
terms when as a matter of fact they are no more 
synonymous than are oak, mahogany, walnut or 
satinwood. 
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The dictionary defines wicker furniture, bas- 
kets, etc., “as composed of woven twigs, shoots, 
splints, osiers or light pliable wood” so that twigs 
of any sort of pliable wooed; when woven into 
baskets or articles of furniture might properly be 
called wicker. So, wicker furniture is a general 
term as all-inclusive in its class as the term wood- 
en furniture and in order to differentiate between 
willow, reed, rattan and fibre, it is necessary to 
study the characteristics of growth and the meth- 
ods of manipulation to which each type of 
material is subjected. 

Willow furniture is composed literally of 
willow or osier branches, osier being the French 
term for the shrub which in this country we call 
willow. A characteristic of this material is their 
long, pliable stalks which in a single season attain 
a growth of from five to seven feet with insignifi- 
cant branches so that when stripped of the bark 
a smooth, white wand is obtained. 

These wands aré cut in early March, tied up 
in bundles and set in pits of running water until 
the sap starts in May when, if white willow is 
desired, they are stripped of the bark by hand. 
If buff willow, they are subjected to steam or 
plunged into boiling water and the bark then 
removed. 

By immersing these wands in water, they 
become extremely pliable and can then be woven 
into practically any shape without danger of 
breakage and when dry régain the original tough- 
ness of the branch. They are extremely light in 
weight and furniture constructed of willow is 
featured because of this lightness, permitting it 
to be moved about from place to place with 
perfect ease. 

We illustrate two pieces of willow, Figs. 1 
and 3, of about the thickness of an ordinary lead 
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pencil, one showing the willow in the natural state 
as cut from the stalk, the other bent and confined 
in a bent condition showing its pliability. 

A close examination of the illustration Fig. 3 
shows that the willow has suffered no fracture. 
These samples are of French willow grown in 
this country by the writer from imported slips. 
Fig. 5 shows a piece of French willow bent dry, 
the fracture showing that in the dry state there 
is a limit to its pliability. Fig. 6, an example of 
German willow, also bent in a dry state, shows 
considerably less pliability than was found with 
the French. 

As will be seen by our illustration, there is 
a considerable difference in the qualities of wil- 
low. French willow is shown in Figs. 4 and 10, 
having a very small center of pith, or in other 
words, the wand is almost entirely wood, whereas 
with the German willow (see Figs. 2 and 9) the 
pith center is equivalent almost to from one- 
third to three-fourths the diameter of the stalk. 
American willow, largely grown in Maryland, 
approaches nearer the character of the German 
than it does the French. 

Rattan furniture differs from willow both 
in the material and in the method of its employ- 
ment. Natural rattan, which comes in large 
shipments from Sumatra and the East Indies, is 
a climbing palm, of which there are probably 
twenty-five varieties adapted to commercial use. 
With this widely divergent character of rattan, it 
is only reasonable to expect a similar divergence 
in quality of the reeds produced, those from the 
lower grades being soft, spongy and punky, 
while the higher grades produce a finer and firm- 
er quality. The original canes are cut far inland, 
in the Indian jungles, hundreds of miles from 
any shipping port, and then brought down by 
water to the shipping ports, where they are sel- 
ected, sorted, the husk removed, and packed into 
bundles of about fifteen feet long and one foot 
in diameter. 

Rattan furniture, because the twigs retain 
the outer bark, is not so readily spoiled by out- 
door use as either willow or reed, but it is not 
advisable to expose furniture of either rattan, 
willow or reed to the destructiveness of severe 
outside weather as the fibers swell and contract, 
loosening the binding. 

There is very little rattan furniture made in 
this country, the rattan itself being difficult to 
handle and the furniture more restricted to type 
than other kinds. Rattan furniture comes to us 


largely from China and India, being constructed 
there by the natives while the material is still pli- 
able and the types follow simple lines with little 
variation. 

Reed furniture, often miscalled rattan, is of 
a different type than either of the kinds already 
mentioned in that the reeds are not used in the 
natural state. They are in fact constructed from 
the rattan canes referred to a little earlier. These 
canes, running from three-eighths of an inch to 
sometimes an inch in thickness and from 8 to 16 
feet long, are run through machines which re- 
move the hard outer shell, leaving the center of 
the cane a single round stick, porous by reason 
of the elongated cells running lengthwise. 

Figs. 8 and 11, examples of rattan slightly 
over a half-inch in diameter, show clearly at the 
cut ends the cells which run through the interior 
fiber. 

At the same time, the outer surface is re- 
moved it is split into sections about an eighth of 
an inch wide which after being run through a 
finishing machine become the commercial cane 
used for caning chair seats, bed panels, screens, 
etc. The core of the cane is the commercial 
“reed” from which furniture is made, each reed 
varying in size according to the size of the origi- 
nal cane. These reeds can again be cut into 
smaller reeds, each one being round, flat or oval. 
They are smooth and so far as can be observed 
of equal strength whether taken from the center 
of the cane or from near the outer edge. These 
reeds are sorted according to sizes and after be- 
ing immersed in water until saturated are woven 
and braided into chairs. 

Because of the porous nature of these reeds 
they dry out brittle and there being no strength 
to the fiber they break quite easily, particularly 
when dry. 

In our illustration we show a straight and a 
bent reed so that the effect of the bending can be 
observed. 

Although reed is sold in considerable quanti- 
ties in this country and used in the manufacture 
of a great deal of furniture, it is, as will be seen 
by the above, a by-product of the cane industry. 
It need hardly be emphasized after the descrip- 
tions we have just given of the comparative 
qualities of the different materials used in the 
construction of light furniture, that there is a 
considerable difference in the quality of the prod- 
ucts in the way of furniture just as there is a 

(Continued on page 100) 
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DECORATIVE DISPLAY IN A CHICAGO STORE 


A section of the apartment in Mandel Brothers, designed to show how effective antique pieces may be used 
in conjunction with the modern style in furniture to give atmosphere to a room. 
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THE EIGHTH ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


See text on opposite page. 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL BANQUET 
OF THE 
UPHOLSTERY ASS’N OF AMERICA 








HE Eighth Annual Dinner of the Upholstery 

Association of America, Inc., which was held 
in the Belvedere of the Hotel Astor on the eve- 
ning of Tuesday, April 3rd, was a pronounced 
success in every particular. 

The room, which is rather more homelike 
than the average ballroom banquet hall formed 
an attractive setting for one of the most repre- 
sentative gatherings the Association has ever 
held. 

There were several dance numbers during 
the dinner to the strains of music provided by the 
orchestra and at the conclusion of the repast a 
number of cabaret attractions were offered by the 
entertainment committee, these being interspersed 
with the dances, to which the balance of the 
evening was devoted. 

In the holding of annual functions, the Asso- 
ciation has gotten away from the usual program 
of after-dinner speeches, and only two very brief 
speeches were made, that of president Norman 
Findlay in welcoming the members and their 
guests and an appeal by A. M. Loeb, president of 
the National Council for the support of the activ- 
ities of the Council in the work it is doing and 


ESSENTIALS 


Ly ADDRESSING a convention of Eastern furni- 
ture manufacturers in Boston a year ago, 
on the subject of “What the Public Demands in 
Furniture,” the speaker emphasized five things 
that the public had at least the right to demand, 
viz: sanity, utility, economy, beauty and honesty, 
with particular stress upon the last mentioned 
element. 

Major emphasis was placed upon honesty for 
the particular reason that in that direction there 
lay greater possibilities of deception than in any 
of the others, sanity, utility, economy and beauty 
being self-evident factors that admit of no denial 
and need no bolstering. 

It is with relation to the hidden parts that 


hopes to do on behalf of the traveling man. 

The National Council now constitutes a dele- 
gate body representing 33 salesmen’s associations 
and Mr. Loeb strongly appealed to the men of the 
upholstery trade to lend their support to their 
own association and to the National Council, 
which is in a position by its strength of numbers 
to demand a hearing and recognition wherever 
and whenever necessary. 

He outlined the plan of securing financial 
support for the council through associate mem- 
berships so that the burden of expense for such 
campaigns as that of the Mileage Bill and similar 
beneficial projects should fall entirely on the 
traveling men but might be borne in part by 
wholesale firms who could now be identified with 
the National Council as associate members. 

Notwithstantling the fact that a great num- 
ber of the members of the Association were un- 
able to attend because of absence from the city 
on their regular trips nearly three hundred mem- 
bers and guests enjoyed a most delightful eve- 
ning which will go down in the records of the 


Association as one of the most successful annual 
functions ever held. 


IN FURNITURE CONSTRUCTION 


dealer and consumer alike require guarantees of 
dependability. This is true of. all furniture, but 
is particularly true of upholstered furniture, in 
the construction of which there enters so many 
materials of various kinds, cords, springs, bur- 
laps, moss, curled hair, down, muslin, twine, etc. 

Conscienceless workmanship or weakness in 
any one of these materials is a weakness of the 
whole which may bring a disastrous comeback to 
the retailer who places the furniture in the con- 
sumer’s home. ; 

There are many types of springs differing in 
value and in wearing quality from each other; 
there are different grades of filling materials, 
hair, moss, etc., and there are good and mediocre 





qualities of burlaps, cords and twines to say noth- 
ing of the character of the workmanship that 
employs them. 

These differences of grades meet differences 
of requirement in furniture construction and un- 
less the dealer and manufacturer are careful of 
the quality represented by the hidden materials 
the customer is apt to be deceived. 

In curled hair, for instance, there are quali- 
ties ranging from the finest sterilized curled white 
and black drawings down to qualities so short as 
to possess little elasticity and still less of the 
quality of coalescence. 

There are four or five grades of moss, grades 
of down which range from $1.25 to $3.00 per 
pound and similar variations in other materials, 
can be only obtained by 


therefore the best results 
the use of the better grades. 
We believe that in the majority of manufac- 
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turing plants there is a disposition to use the 
better materials. Curled hair manufacturers re- 
port a greater use of the finer grades and down 
manufacturers report that the chief down con- 
sumed in furniture upholstering is of a grade at 
about $1.85 per pound. 

Better burlaps, better springs, better spring 
twines, better webbing, and better workmanship 
should be encouraged by the retail dealer because 
it enables him to recommend and sell to his cus- 
tomer items of furniture that would be a credit to 
him and a lasting satisfaction to the possessor. 





COMING SALES OF IMPORTANCE. 
5 igs American Art Association announces two 
sales which will be of interest to the decora- 
tive trade. They are as follows: 


Aprit 24, 25, 26, 27 ann 28—Afternoons.—The 
Benjamin Benguiat collections of Early American and 
= nvich Furniture, Spanish Forged Iron, Georgian Sil- 

and Sheffield Plate, Needlework, Textiles, French 

and Flemish Tapestries and Fereghan, Chi- 
ordes, Ladek, and other Rugs of the 16th and 
17th Centuries :—in particular English Furni- 
ture in Oak and Walnut of the Tudor, Jaco- 
bean, William and Mary and Queen’ Anne 
periods, consisting of pieces covered in Gros, 
retitpoint, and rare St. Cyr, as well as a num- 
ber of needlework panels; Pembroke, tilting, 
card and other tables, and an important poly- 
chromed carved oak Refectory Table; a Jaco- 
bean paneled Room; a number of quaint Welsh 
Dressers, hutch closets and Court Cupboards; 
Chairs of every style; a very distinguished 
oystergrained walnut Chest; a double Chest in 
oak, Desks, Bureaux, and many other exam- 
ples; also extensive and interesting Americana 
including historical China and old Glass; easily 
forged iron Farmhouse Utensils; curious Oil 
Lamps; Clocks, Candlesticks and other objects 
in brass, copper and pewter; Chintzes; a num- 
ber of Hook Rugs, among which are rare 
Masonic and Animal Rugs; a group of inter- 
esting Mirrors, from a very early carved pine 
specimen to a stately Washington Console 
Mirror; oak and pine Chests; Highboys and 
Lowboys, one of which is signed by Savery of 
Philadelphia; Desks, Bureaux and Four-post 
Beds; Ladder-back and Comb-back Chairs in 
sets and separately; a rare Carved Armchair; 
a Duncan Phyfe set of Chairs and Sofa; a 
quaint Walking Chair; a chestnut Wing Arm- 
chair, Windsors and other types in wide 
variety of woods; New England benches and 
settles; pine corner cupboards; and tables 
ranging from hutch and settle tables, one of 
which is the counterpart of a specimen on ex- 
hibition at the Van Cortland Park Mansion, . 
to two made by the famous New York cabinet 
maker, Duncan Phyfe. On free view from 
April 21. 

May 7, 8, 9, AND 10.—Afternoons.—Fur- 
niture and Furnishings including an exception- 
al group of over 200 old Hook Rugs in animal, 
flower and other designs, in particular several 
of raised rose pattern, and a large and beauti- 
ful one 10 x 14, in homespun yarn, of birds 
circling in the sky. On free view from May 3. 





A corner in the library of the home of M-s 
William Hayward. 
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HOLS TERING 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON. 


Continued from March UPHoLstTeEReR. 


This Series Began in May, 1921. 


Copyright, 1923, Clifford & Lawton. 


HE chair illustrated in Figures 232 and 232A 

is a luxurious type having a seat of unusual 
depth and a back which simulates the appear- 
ance of a double cushion. 

The seat is built with a spring edge platform, 
using 16 deep springs tied down for the spring 
edge as shown in Fig. 233. It will be noticed in 
this figure that the wire edge goes back at each 
side even with the outside edge of the outer row 
of springs and is fastened to the top of the back 
corner spring, the object of this being to form a 
square spring platform as a seat base. Only one- 
half inch is allowed be- 


down and covered with burlaps and also stitched 
to the burlaps. In Fig. 242 a light double-stuffing 
has been applied so as to form a soft, stitched 
edge, which will give the edge of the chair a 
thickness, as pictured, of about 3 inches including 
the frame. 

A light layer of hair is now placed on the 
back as shown in Fig. 243 and the down-filled 
cushion, previously prepared, with a 3%-inch 
border, is sewn to the stitched edge as indicated 
in Fig. 244. 

A final band of muslin is added to the back 

to cover the stitched edge so as to 





tween the edge of the 
wire and the inside of 
the front arm post, as 
a wide crevice here 
would be objectionable. 

This platform 
next covered with bur- 
laps as shown in Fig. 
234 and a nosing simi- 


TT 


q 


is 








present the appearance of a double- 
cushion back, the border of each sec- 
tion being 3 inches wide and giving 
the appearance of two cushions which 
total 6 inches of back upholstering. 

In making up the covering for the 
down cushion for the 
back of this chair, the 
semblance of a double 





. 





lar in construction to 
those already described 
in connection with 


cushion is carried out 
by a 6-inch border 
divided into two equal, 





spring edges or a light 








divisions of 3 inches 





double-stuffing is added 





so as to provide a 
stitched edge as shown 
in Fig. 235. 


each by a center welt, 
and a welt also outlines 
the front edge of the 
cushion and _ another 














The platform is 
now covered with a 
light layer of hair and 
wadding and the nos- 
ing also covered with wadding and covered in 
muslin or sateen as indicated in Fig. 236. 

The next step is the upholstering of the arms 
and this follows the plan described in connection 
with chairs of a similar character so that the 
detailed diagrams of Figs. 237, 238 and 239 are 
practically self explanatory. 

Fig. 240 shows the preparation of the back 
by webbing on the outside of the frame as a 
foundation for 12 pillow springs and also indi- 
cates the pillow springs in place. 

In Fig. 241 these springs have been ticd 








232A 


one on the back edge of 
the frame. The chair 
is finished with welted 
edges at the bottom and 
at the corners as shown in Fig. 232A. 

The panel which covers the face of the arm 
is surrounded by a welt, thus keeping the chair 
simple in trimming without sacrificing any of 
its comfort or its harmonious lines. In place of 
its comfort or its harmonious lines. Cords or 
moss gimps may be used in place of welts. 

During the progress of this series, we have 
had a great many inquiries for back numbers 
which could not be supplied. “Furniture Uphols- 
tering,” by the same author, revised and including 
this series, will shortly- be reissued. 
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See text on page 89. 
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See text on page 89. 
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NEW ORLEANS NOTES 


C. BaBYLon, known from coast to coast, in 

¢ the shoe and leather industry, has identified 

himself with the Max Barnett furniture house in 

Baronne Street, and is floor manager of the 
establishment. 

Jas. Feeney, buyer for Max Barnett Furni- 
ture, is a recent addition to the corps of the estab- 
lishment. He hails from San Francisco, where 
he was associated with the Elsbach Studio. 

The D. H. Holmes Co., in Canal Street, 
recently celebrated its eighty-first anniversary. 

The New Orleans Floor Covering Co., in 





saronne Street, John Mason, Jr., proprietor, has . 


secured the contract for furnishing and laying 
approximately 8,000 square yards of battleship 
linoleum for the United States Veterans’ Hospi- 
tal, now under construction at Gulfport, Miss. 

The Reliable Upholstering Co., in Carondelet 
Street, is now making a feature of cushion work 
and in this line is now doing an exceptionally big 
lot of work. 

S. Siniawsky, the Royal Street manufacturer 
of cedar chests and chiffoniers, has installed a lot 
of new machinery in his plant, to meet the in- 
creased demands being made upon the factory. 

G. A. Barnum, assistant general manager and 
merchandise buyer of D. H. Holmes Co., in 
Canal Street, following a custom established by 
the founder of the house, recently sailed from 
New York for European markets and the Orient. 
He was accompanied by the five buyers of the 











An interesting lamp shade from the line of 
The Maibrunn Co., Inc. 














firm: Louis Mason, buyer of silks and dress 
goods; Miss I. Kincaid, buyer of jewelry; Miss 
Laura Magreevy, buyer of hosiery, gloves and 
umbrellas, and E. Engle, buyer of linens. 

Frank Rubenstein & Co., who operate a re- 
tail store at Rampart and Dryades, and a distri- 
buting depot at 210 Decatur Street, have taken 
an eight years’ lease on one of the stores consti- 
tuting the Terminal Block building, now being 
erected and to be completed in October. They 
will spend about $40,000 additionally in embel- 
lishments and fixtures. 

FRANK MICHINARD. 





VALUABLE TAPESTRIES DISAPPEAR. 


6 yes upholstery trade has been singularly for- 
tunate in escaping the depradations of the 
loft thieves who in the last year or two, have 
made life miserable for the silk men and fur 
people. But during the month just past, M. H. 
Rogers, Inc. have suffered by a number of thefts 
of valuable tapestries. The pieces simply disap- 
peared out of their showroom, one at a time, on 
various days. Ordinarily these pieces are kept 
in the safe but during the daytime they were 
taken out and shown to the customers. When 
they were stolen is not known but they are des- 
cribed as follows: 

Antique tapestry, approximately 8 ft. high 
by 6 ft. 4 in. wide, value about $1,600. 

Needlepoint tapestry, 4 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft. 9 in. 
It is a Bouché pastoral scene, valued at $600. 

Gothic tapestry 3 ft. 9 in. by 4 ft. 4 in. valued 
at $350. 





FORCEFUL WALL PAPER ADVERTISING 
FOR RETAILERS. 
— E. Tureavt, Inc. are distributing to 
the retail wall paper trade a number of 
booklets which are attractively printed in three 
colors, illustrating interiors in which wall-papers 
are used and containing text which is sound argu- 
ment for the use of wall paper. These booklets, 
of which there are four, have titles as follows: 
“Bringing Outdoors Into Your Home” ; “Getting 
the Most Out of Your Home” ; Adding Richness 
to the Home”; and “Color in the Home.” The) 
are designed for dealer distribution, and on the 
back cover space is left for the printing of the 
individual dealer’s name. The cost of this print- 
ing is included in the small price of these booklets 
to the dealer. 























HecKMAN—Col. James C. Heckman, gen- 
eral sales manager of Cheney Brothers, received 
on the night of the 6th inst. at the Town Hall 
from Major General Robert Lee Bullard, the 
Distinguished Service Medal for service ren- 
dered during the late war. The official citation 
of the War Department reads: “For exceptional 
meritorious and distinguished services in posi- 
tions of great responsibility, as chief of Storage 
Operations Section, Supply Division, Office of 
the Chief of Ordnance and later as chief of Sup- 
ply Division, he assisted in formulating the gen- 
eral scheme of ordnance storage depots and 
planned and operated, with marked success, those 
assigned to the Ordnance Department. His 
sound judgment, wide business experience and 
administrative ability contributed in a material 
way to the successful operation of the Ordnance 
Department.” 

BruNer—Francis A. Bruner has just re- 
turned from a motor trip through the South. 
Mr. Bruner and his family covered over 4,400 
miles during their trip, which lasted seven weeks, 
and took in the various Flordia resorts. 

Howe.is—Earle C. Howells, formerly with 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham, Ala., has 
resigned to accept a position as contract floor- 
covering salesman for the M. O’Neill Co., 
Akron, O. 

StROHEIM-BurKE—Salo J. Stroheim, of 
Stroheim & Romann, returned from Europe 
March 26th on the S. S. Paris. He was accom- 
panied by Edward J. Burke throughout his entire 
trip covering the various European markets. 

StoKkey—R. C. Stokey, who formerly repre- 
sented Elms & Sellon, Inc., and also carried the 
line of the Morris Bernhard Co., is now carrying 
the Morris Bernhard Co.’s line exclusively, cov- 
ering the territory south-east of the Mississippi. 

MitcHELL—J. Mitchell, vice-president of 
the former firm of E. Ries & Co., sailed on the 
S. S. Hansa, April 5, for a visit to the producing 
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markets of Germany, England, France and 
Switzerland with a view of observing conditions 
and possible sources of supply. 

McKenzie—H. R. McKenzie, of the Barbe- 
McKenzie Corp., returned from abroad on the 
S. S. Tuscania, landing April 6. 

Bates—Richard H. Bates, well known 
throughout the East and West as a representa- 
tive of upholstery lines over many years and 
recently located in Chicago, has returned to the 
East and will cover the states of New York and 
Pennsylvania with the lines of the Robert Lewis 
Co., probably making his headquarters in New 
York. 

MAHONEY—Frank E. Mahoney, formerly 
with the Rhodes,Mahoney Furniture Co., Chat- 
tanooga, has removed to New Orleans, and under 
the name of Frank E. Mahoney, Inc., has started 
in business at 625 St. Charles Street, carrying 
rugs, carpets, linoleum, and a general line of 
home furnishings. 

CosTiIkKyAN—S. Kent Costikyan, President 
of the Kent Costikyan Trading Co., sailed on a 
pleasure trip to Europe on the S. S. Majestic on 
March 10. 

SARKISIAN—D. M. Sarkisian, of the Gould- 
Mersereau Co., returned on March 19 from a 
pleasure trip to Palm Beach and other Florida 
resorts. 

THEALL—David C. Theall, upholstery buyer 
for the R. H. White Co., Boston, returned from 
Europe on the S. S. Majestic March 27. 

Extitis—C. W. Ellis, vice-president of the 
Gould-Mersereau Co., who, with Mrs. Ellis, has 
been vacationing in Florida, recently returned to 
New York. 

Hosss—Charles A. Hobbs has been appoint- 
ed upholstery buyer for the A. A. Mooney Com- 
pany, Manchester, N. H. Mr. Hobbs was for- 
merly with the Chamberlain-Huntress Co. of 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

(Continued on page 105) 
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J. S. PHELON & CO. NOW PUBLISH 
“SHELDON’S.” 
ee is made by J. S. Phelon & 

Co., 32 Union Square, New York City, that 
they are now the publishers of all of Sheldon’s 
Publications. These publications are: Sheldon’s 
Jobbing Trade of the U. S., Sheldon’s Retail 
Trade of the U. S., Sheldon’s Manufacturing 
Trade of the U. S., Sheldon’s Export Trade. 

In addition, this concern is publishing 
Phelon’s Resident Buyers Book and Phelon’s 
Canadian Dry Goods Trade. 

The 1923 editions of all these publications 
are now ready for distribution. 

The members of J. S. Phelon & Co. are: 
J. Stacy Phelon, Jr., Stephen A. Hayden, Ken- 
neth W. Phelon. 





SILK NOTTINGHAMS. 
bie Scranton Lace Co. announce that for the 
first time in the history of the trade, Not- 
tingham lace curtains are now on the market 
made of artificial silk, an innovation that has 
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taken them two years to develop. First deliveries 
are now being made. 

These curtains are of high lustre, a higher 
lustre, in fact, than worm silk. The goods are 
called Lustre-Lace and shown in a liberal variety 
of styles and in two shades, Printemps (Spring- 
time) and L’Automne (Autumn), the former 
being of a cream or champagne tone, the latter 
fawn or gold. 

They constitute a far cry from the begin- 
ning of the firm’s manufacture, thirty-three years 
ago. 

This line is being shown not only in the 
piece but in curtains by the pair, the bottom being 
finished with four-inch all-silk fringe. 





A SERIES OF MODERN BED-SPREADS. 


fase illustration on the opposite page together 
with the diagram on this page shows a bed- 
spread with valance for a twin bed. 

The valance, which reaches from the top of 
the box spring to the floor, is box pleated and 
attached to a cover the size of the box spring. 
The spread has an applied decor- 
ation of cord, gimp or embroid- 
ery in the form of a festoon 
applique the same shape as the 
fringed edge. 

The center of the bed-spread 
has a panel of 2-inch lace or 
applique, set 114 inches in from 
the edge of the bed. As shown 
by the small diagram the spread 
goes to the head of the bed, then 
returns on itself and is thrown 
over the pillow, making the ap- 
pearance shown in the larger 
sketch. 

The dimensions here given 
are for a 3 ft. 3 inch twin bed 
with solid foot. For a metal bed 
or any other type of open foot 
board, it would be necessary to 
carry the scalloped edge of the 
spread across the foot as well as 
on both sides. 














These illustrations will be 
followed by other styles, making 
a complete series of modern 
treatments. 











Pattern and detail of bed-spread 
illustrated on opposite page. See 
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_ text above. 
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A SERIES OF MODERN BED-SPREADS, NO. 1 
For pattern and details see illustration and text on opposite page. 
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Antique hand painted paper in the Chinese spirit used with Sheraton furniture. 


INTERIORS FROM ‘“‘WALL PAPER, ITS HISTORY, 
DESIGN AND USE’’ 


The interesting volume from which the above illustrations were taken is by Miss Phyllis Ackerman and was 
reviewed last month. 
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Three modern papers suitable for use in period rooms. At the left, a small bird and floral pattern for a 
Sheraton room; in the center a heavier paper, suitable for a Chippendale dining-room; at the right an at- 
tractive pattern which should go well in a reception-room or bedroom in the dainty French periods or with 


Heppelwhite furniture. 


These papers are from the line of Becker, Smith & Page, Inc. 


WALL PAPER’S PLACE IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


(Continued from March Issue) 


N ROOMS furnished with Chippendale furni- 


ture, wall paper similar to those actually made 
in both France and England during Chippendale’s 


time are, of course, most appropriate. These 
papers, as related to Chippendale’s French phase, 
were adapted from the silk brocades of the 
period. They were in light, fresh colors, in which 
dark gray and rose pink were favorites, with corn 
yellow and pale blue also used a great deal by 
Chippendale himself. 

With furniture designed during Chippen- 
dale’s Chinese period papers in the French adap- 
tation of the Chinese manner are suitable, and 
may be found in good colorings in the lines of 
practically all of the leading manufacturers. 
These papers contain bits of Chinese landscape 
enclosed in scroll frames, and flower and bird 
patterns in gorgeous colorings. 

The brothers Adam were influenced by the 
simple and the classical in design. Their inspira- 
tion was largely Roman, and their ornamentation, 
while restrained, achieved an elegance of pure 
line and grace. Their principles of decoration 
were during their time applied to all things enter- 
ing into home furnishing, including cabinets, and 
therefore any of the papers light in color, simu- 


lating in design the Adam brocades and damasks 
will go well with this style of furniture. Other 
suitable papers are those white and gray patterns 
using reproductions of Wedgwood plaques, and 
lighter toned striped and moiré papers. 

With Heppelwhite furniture, as with that 
designed by the brothers Adam, lightness in color 
and in pattern is essential to wall papers to be 
used with it. Wall papers suitable for this style 
are not as formal, and they cover a wider range, 
including light brocades, light tapestries, and 
chintz papers in elaborate designs but with small 
figures; striped papers with floral garlands, and 
with alternating stripes, are particularly appro- 
priate. 

With Sheraton furniture, stronger and bold- 
er chintz designs may be used, as well as plain, 
striped and flowered silk papers, and papers imi- 
tating gold and silver brocades. Good Sheraton 
color schemes are blue and white, blue and black, 
and very pale blue and yellow. 

Furniture of the Louis XV and Louis XVI 
periods is ornate, and with it may be used papers 
similar to those suitable for use with Chippendale 
and Heppelwhite furniture. 

In the Directoire and Empire styles papers 
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At the left, a good modern paper for use in a bedroom, with delicate French furniture; 
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the center pattern 


is suitable for rooms in the Directoire and Empire periods ; at the right a distinctive Louis XV design. These 


papers are taken from the line of the Robert Graves Co. 


with Egyptian designs, and papers modeled on 
the old toiles de Jowy, as well as simple geomet- 
rical patterns, are satisfactory. 





THE ORSENIGO CO’S NEW PREMISES. 
. Orsenigo Co., Inc., move on May 1 to the 

third floor of the Webb & Knapp Building, 
383 Madison Avenue, corner of 46th Street, just 
opposite the Ritz-Carlton and in the same build- 
ing with the Bigelow-Hartford Company and 
Tiffany Studio. 

Their floor is 100 x 225 feet, which space, 
with the exception of the offices in the front, will 
be devoted entirely to a display of their lines. 

Although they move May 1, they will not 
have their premises completely reconstructed for 
five or six months, as it will require that time for 
them to carry out their plans. 

The front of the building will be arranged 
for business offices and a Conference Room. 

The balance of the space will be arranged as 
period rooms—simplified French, Georgian, Re- 
naissance, Queen Anne, or other periods, and it 
is calculated that it will take till October to build 
these rooms with the proper structure, decora- 
tion, carving, stucco and side walls. 

The completeness of the lines that are shown 
may be comprehended by the fact that they deal 
not only with the furnishing of the home, but 
through the decorator and contractor, the fur- 
nishing of steamships, clubs and hotels. 





See text on page 97. 


They have just completed the work for the 
Kansas City Club, the Long View Country Club 
and the Masonic Country Club in Detroit. They 
have also supplied some of the furniture for the 
S. S. Leviathan, the new Harris Theatre and the 
Selwyn Theatre in Chicago, and the Strand in 
Philadelphia—all of which shows the great vari- 
ety of their styles. 

The floor will be reached by six passenger 
elevators and three freight elevators. 





UPHOLSTERY BUYER TALKS 
RADIO. 
O* Marcu 19 and 21 Harry L. Gregory, buyer 
for Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia, talked 
over the wireless on “Architects as Decorators,’ 
and on.the general principles of color harmony 
and home decoration. Mr. Gregory reports that 
since giving these lectures he has received many 
compliments, and also inquiries from various 
sources, sufficient to permit him to judge that the 
wireless lectures were of real value to his firm. 
It is Mr. Gregory’s plan to continue these lectures 
weekly. 


OVER 





A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. INCORPORATE. 

Tueo. Apspott & Co., Philadelphia, are 

* incorporating under the laws of the State 

of Pennsylvania. There will be no change in the 

firm name, the company being transformed from 
a partnership to a corporate basis. 
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F. A. FOSTER & CO., INC. HOLDS SALES- 
MEN’S CONVENTION. 
¢ xx sales convention of F. A. Foster & Co., 
Inc., which was held at the main Boston 
office March 27 and 28, was one of the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the firm. It took the 
form of a salesmen’s forum, all meetings being in 
the hands of the salesmen themselves. Papers 
were read by the salesmen, showing the funda- 
mentals of salesmanship, and relating some of 
their own experiences, a feature of the conven- 
tion which was of great benefit to the younger 
salesmen. On the evening of the 28th a dinner 
was given at the Copley-Plaza Hotei, where 
each man was presented with a handsome souve- 
nir of the occasion in the shape of a folding 
umbrella. 





CARO & UPRIGHT’S NEW QUARTERS. 
io & UPRIGHT are now located in their new 
Los Angeles salesrooms and offices at 820 
South Angeles Street. On a ground floor space 
of four thousand square feet, they are enabled 
to show to excellent advantage their large lines of 
exclusive draperies, comprising in part filet nets, 
Glacé silks, silk gauze, grenadines, marquisettes, 
cretonnes, scarves, couch covers, and so forth. 
In order to meet their immediate require- 
ments, they have engaged additional salesmen and 
report optimistically of conditions on the Coast, 
anticipating a most successful season. 


Papers from the line of the Robert Graves Co. suitable for use in Georgian rooms. See text on page 97. 


HARDWARE FIRM INCREASES FACILI- 
TIES. 
ee John Kroder & Henry Reubel Co. an- 
nounce that they have been making a number 
of important changes in their Brooklyn factory, 
particularly in the rearrangement of their ma- 
chinery. They have also added considerably to 
their present equipment, installing quite a num- 
ber of new machines in the several departments. 
The: most important addition to their factory, 
however, is the installation and equipment of a 
spraying department which will more than double 
their present capacity. 

To meet a demand for solid vestibule rods 
and vestibule brackets, to be finished with a non- 
tarnishable and non-rusting finish, used on the 
firm’s Eureka line of flat and extension rods, has 
been the cause of this factory renovation. 





THE DEMAND FOR DECORATIVE EM- 
BROIDERIES. 

HE Willich Embroidery Studios state that in 

their opinion there has never been a better 
demand than at present for decorative embroid- 
ery, and that, to meet this condition, they are 
producing a larger number of patterns and a 
greater number of novelties at this season than 
ever before. Their line includes decorative and 
period embroideries on bed-sets, curtains, panels, 
table-scarves, pillow tops, etc. They have also a 
large department devoted to special order work. 





SUMMER FURNITURE. 

(Continued from page 84.) 
difference in the qualities of raw material, a well- 
known manufacturer of several different varie- 
ties remarking recently that “there is just as 
much difference in the wearing quality and ap- 
pearance of reed furniture or willow furniture, 
and fully as big a difference in the range of cost 
of the raw material as there is in other lines of 
household furniture.” In this, as in other lines, 
quality governs price and the astute buyer is not 
the one who buys his goods at the lowest market 
price but the one who gets the highest possible 
value for the price he pays. 

With this information not only will the sales- 
man be less likely to confuse the terms but the 
one who wishes to impart real information con- 
cerning the goods he sells will be able to point 
out the differences between the various kinds as 
well as to properly designate the kind he is 
showing. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 
(Continued from page 74) 
at one time an employee of this firm, as well as 
of the White House, was recently seriously 
burned in an oil fire at Martinez, Cal. For a time 
his life was despaired of, but at latest reports he 
was recovering. 

Gus Lachman, of the home furnishing goods 
house of Lachman Bros., San Francisco, has 
been made a member of the citizens’ committee 
appointed to direct the campaign to secure for 
this city the Democratic and Republican national 
conventions for 1924. 

Edward J. Margett, 149 Powell Street, San 
Francisco, is planning to open a branch of his 
rug and carpet house at Los Angeles. 

The interior decorating department of the 
Jackson Furniture Company, Oakland, Cal., has 
been greatly enlarged and special attention is be- 
ing paid to this branch of the business. 

The Peck & Hills Furniture Co. has opened 
its wholesale display at Emeryville, Cal. to the 
public, for the convenience of customers in the 
east-bay units of Greater San Francisco. Ad- 
mission, however, is confined to those bearing 
cards from retail furniture dealers. 

A. Peterson, at one time with Fred A. 
Gummer at Stockton, Cal., will shortly open a 
furniture store at Livingston, Cal. 

The McMahan Furniture Company is well 
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settled in its new home at Bakersfield, Cal., the 
formal opening having been held recently. A 
large drapery and upholstery department, with a 
well-equipped workroom, is a feature of the 
store. 


The Washington Mattress Company, Seattle, 
has changed its name to that of the Washington 
Furniture Manufacturing Company, increased its 
capital stock to $250,000, has made arrangements 
to move into a new building and will pay added 
attention to the manufacture of upholstered 
furniture. 

Charles McCormack, for many years head 
of the sales staff of Henry Jennings & Sons, Port- 
land, Ore., has been made buyer for this firm. 

The Gevurtz Furniture Company, a pioneer 
concern of Portland, Ore., has leased a building 
at Adler and Third Streets for its exclusive needs. 


The Grote-Rankin Co., Seattle, Wash., has 
rearranged its store and the third floor is now 
given over to floor coverings, draperies, lamps 
and similar lines, while the fourth, fifth and sixth 
floors are devoted to furniture. 

Adolph Uhl, of Uhl Bros., wholesale wall 
paper, has returned to his home at San Francisco 
from a six months’ trip to Europe, during which 
he visited England, France, Belgium, Germany, 
Holland and Austria. 

Charles Gimbel, chairman of the board of 
publicity for Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia,- was a 
visitor at San Francisco in March and tossed a 
few verbal nosegays at the climate of the Far 
Western metropolis. He came to California to 
spend a six weeks’ vacation. 

The J. C. Holtzclaw Company, Ltd., has 
commenced construction work on its new studio 
at West Sixth and New Hampshire Streets, Los 
Angeles, and will occupy this in the Fall. 

The Van Fleet-Freear Co. has moved from 
61 New Montgomery Street to 557 Howard 
Street, San Francisco, where full lines of Arm- 
strong linoleum are carried. 

T. A. CHURCH. 





THE REFITTED “LEVIATHAN.” 

| be our Announcement Page in the March 

UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR we 
promised for April an article on the furniture 
and furnishings of the S. S. Leviathan. Due to 
our inability to obtain satisfactory photographs 
of the interiors of the ship we are forced to omit 
this article, which will be published in our May 
issue. ‘ 




















T THE Hotel Commodore on the evening of 
Wednesday, April 4th, between nine hun- 
dred and fifty and one thousand carpet and up- 
holstery men and their associates participated in 
the non-resident dinner of the Carpet and Up- 
holstery Club of Chicago. 

The grand ball room of the hotel was taxed 
to its utmost to accommodate the crowd which 
contained representatives from practically every 
big city in the United States and every state in 
the Union, as well as some from Canada. 

‘Frederick McReynolds, as chairman, intro- 
duced Will Rogers, who entertained the audience 
with a rapid-fire humorous discussion of carpet 
matters for about twenty minutes. President 
Holder of the club made a brief address of wel- 
come and a colored quartet offered several 
pleasing selections. 

The musical program was in charge of Ralph 
Rose, a carpet man, of Chicago, who led the 
choruses with all the skill and enthusiasm of a 
professional. 

. At the conclusion of the dinner, Mr. McRey- 
nolds introduced Walter E. Rosenthal and turned 
the program over to him as toastmaster of the 
evening. Mr. Rosenthal in a few brief remarks 
introduced as the first speaker, Rev. W. Warren 
Giles, of East Orange, New Jersey, who has been 
popularly known as the chaplain of the carpet 
industry and on his taking the platform, Dr. 
Giles was tendered a splendid ovation by the 
crowd. 

Speaking on the topic “The Day of Revolt,” 
Dr. Giles drew a number of very valuable com- 
parisons between the manners, customs and lit- 
erature of the period of 1881 as compared with 
those of today, making a stirring appeal for an 
appreciation of the constitution of the United 
States, the principles for which it stands and the 
liberties and benefits that are enjoyed under the 


CHICAGO CARPET AND UPHOLSTERY CLUB 
BANQUET 


form of government it brought into being. 

Dr. Giles has always been well received by 
the gatherings of carpet men and in his address 
on this occasion his words touched a very respon- 
sive chord which brought forth frequent and 
continued applause. 

The evening’s program was concluded with 
an address on financial matters by Howard Mar- 
shall, a former carpet man and now vice presi- 
dent of the Exchange National Bank, New York. 

The success of this splendid affair is an indi- 
cation of the spontaneity of interest which pre- 
vails in the carpet industry, for there was 
practically no solicitation in the sale of tickets. 
It was an assured success from the start. 





HOME DECORATIVE LECTURES AT 
SIMPSON’S, TORONTO. 
| Seaarrpcge the modern idea of store lectures, 
both to the public and to store employes by 
an authority, with the end in view of stimulating 
interest in home decoration, on March 13-15, the 
Robert Simpson Co., Toronto, sponsored a num- 
ber of talks given .in their store by John W. 
Stephenson, editor of THE UPHOLSTERER AND 
INTERIOR DecoraToR. On Tuesday, March 13, 
Mr. Stephenson lectured in the morning on “The 
Story of Decorative Textiles,” and in the after- 
noon on “Making a Home.” On March 14 the 
morning lecture was a continuation of the “Story 
of Decorative Textiles,” and in the afternoon he 
spoke on the “Five Cardinal Principles of Inter- 
ior Decoration.” “The Art of Modern Furnish- 
ings” took up the morning of the 15th, and “What 
Is the Matter With My House” was the subject 
of the afternoon talk. 

The interest aroused in these lectures was 
evidenced by the great number of people who 
attended and by the number who remained to ask 
Mr. Stephenson questions. 
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CHICAGO NOTES 
Shige is to have an $8,000,000 market for 


furniture on the north side located in the 
block between Erie, Huron, McClurg Court and 
the Lake Shore Drive. Although work has 
already been started no announcement of this 
was made public until recently, although the 
building will be ready for occupation January 1, 
1924. All of the space has been leased under 
long term leases it is announced. 

The Crocker Chair Company, beginning May 
1, will be located at 1338 South Michigan Ave- 
nue. The company has leased the entire floor for 
a term of ten years. 

The Fischer Furniture Company, makers of 
library suites, has bought 23,000 square feet at 
Kinzie, Austin and May Streets, upon which site 
a factory will be erected. The concern now owns 
practically the entire block. 

The second retail furniture store planned by 
Straus & Schram will be opened in a six-story 
building, 100 x 72 feet, at Green and 63rd Streets. 
The site cost $150,000, and upon this the new 
building will cost an estimated $200,000. Straus 
& Schram have a mail order department at 1105 
West 35th Street, and a retail store at 665 West 
Madison Street. 





Marshall Field & Company have completed 
the decorations for the new Sagamore Hotel in 
Rochester. The plan is Italian Renaissance with 
a blending of the Spanish influence. This house 
has furnished and decorated the Palace 
Theatre in South Bend, Indiana. In Chicago, 
the Cordon, an exclusive club for professional 
women only, was done by Field’s. 

Mandel Brothers have just completed the 
furnishings, drapes and decorating for the new 
Whittier Hotel in Detroit. 

selieving that the display methods used in 
drapery sections were not bringing in the busi- 
ness that ought to come, Charles Bisbee, buyer of 
this department at Mandel Brothers arranged 
block and table displays of about 90 per cent. of 
the stock, featuring heavy goods. 

There is an increasing demand on State 
Street for fringed net curtains, especially those 
of the heavy coarse texture. Buyers are frank in 
expressing the opinion that no longer is the 
drapery and curtain sections as staple as for- 
merly, in fact each day there is more feeling 
expressed for style merchandise which these men 
characterize as the invasion of fads. 

Tobey’s have just completed the installation 


also 
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of a Venetian bedroom in the home of Chas. S. 


Peterson, on the North Shore. 

Miss Laura Mounts, who has been connected 
with the interior decorating department of A. H. 
Revell & Company, has resigned and gone into 
business for herself, opening a studio at 1511 
Stevens Bidg. 

Tobey’s are decorating and furnishing the 
Alcazar Hotel in Cleveland, Ohio, which will be 
open the first of June. This house has just com- 
pleted the decorations and furnishings for the 
New Evanston Theatre. 

The carpet department of Carson Pirie Scott 
& Co. have a contract with the Edgewater Beach 


‘hotel for new carpetings to be laid this Spring. 


Lotus Cloth, an artificial silk, is a new drap- 
ing fabric which Field’s wholesale are offering to 
their trade for Fall. This is a Zion City product. 
The Mount Vernon line has had added to it new 
patterns in plain and jacquard gauzes. 

April has been designated as Curtain Month 
by the stores and shops catering to this particular 
item in any degree. Wide advertising and per- 
sonally addressed folders have been mailed to 
customers. 

Mandel Brothers are offering a full line of 
paper patterns for the woman in the home to 
make up her own draperies. This service is 
always an attraction to the buyer. 

JEAN Mowat. 





INCREASE SPACE AND LINES. 
W"" more than double the space they for- 

merly occupied, H. B. Lehman & Co., Inc., 
are now located at 14 West Fortieth Street. 

In their new quarters every facility has been 
provided which could zdd to the convenience of 
their customers, including spacious private show- 
rooms for the visiting buyers. They are now 
carrying much larger lines of fabrics in stock, 
and have also added greatly to their lines of 
goods on special import order. 





UPHOLSTERY DEPT. ENLARGED. 
dig upholstery department of Marshall Field’s 

New York branch has been enlarged by shift- 
ing Mr. Carter’s offices on the north side to the 
west end and the upholstery floor now occupies 
all of this space and the additional space of the 
carpet department which has been moved to the 
second floor. 

This department also has been enlarged in 
the last few weeks by six additional racks and 
it now occupies a floor space 53 x 76 feet. 















NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 





The American Wall Paper Co., Pittsburgh, 
have moved to 634 Smithfield Street. 

The San Francisco office of the Persian Rug 
Manufactory is now at 251 Post Street. 

Bingham & Peckham, Boston, have been 
appointed New England sales agents for the line 
of the Sherwood Curtain Company. 

The J. R. Libby Company of Portland, Me., 
have bought the store of Simonds & Adams Co. 
of Haverhill, Mass. 

Francis A. Bruner, Philadelphia, has en- 
larged his plant approximately 25% to take care 
of his increased business. 

Mortimer M. Lee has removed from 16 
West 39th Street to new quarters at 5 West 
37th Street, just West of Fifth Avenue. 

John A. Reardon, Jr., upholsterer to the 
trade in Boston, has moved into his own building, 
at 103 St. James Avenue, in that city. 

W. A. Kirby has become resident buyer for 
the Burgess Nash Co., Omaha, Neb., at their 
New York office, 200 Fifth Avenue. He will 
also represent the M. E. Smith Co., jobbers, 
Omaha, in an executive capacity. 

“Whitco Pongette” is the name of the case- 
ment cloth manufactured by the Whitman- 
Cooney Textile Corporation, New York. The 
cloth comes in fifteen shades including black and 
white and in thirty-one and thirty-two inch 
widths. 

The E. T. Shelton Studio, San Francisco, 
has removed from Sacramento Street to 3032 
Jackson Street, where they have established at- 
tractive show rooms and a large, well equipped 
work-room. Associated with Mrs. Shelton is 
Miss Agnes L. Terry. 

The Milwaukee Parlor Frame Co., Inc., has 
been reorganized and incorporated under the 
laws of Wisconsin with a capital stock of $50,000, 
with the following officers: August F. Abraham, 
president; George A. Kelly, vice-president and 
secretary ; Herbert C. Krause, treasurer. 

The Wall Paper Travelers Association re- 
cently issued the first number of their Bulletin. 
This is a four-page pamphlet attractively printed 
in two colors, telling of the activities of the Asso- 
ciation, and containing news and articles of inter- 
est to wall paper salesmen everywhere. 

Due to greatly increased business, new and 
enlarged quarters are now being occupied by the 
mills for which Samuel Rich is selling agent. 
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This is the third move by this concern in the-past 
year and is an indication of the success which 
their drapery fabrics are meeting with in the 
trade. “Dorico” and “Embassy” are the names 
of two new fabrics introduced by them. 





INTERESTING LECTURE AT THE ART- 
IN-TRADES CLUB. 

, UNUSUAL treat was enjoyed by the mem- 
bers of the Art-in-Trades Club on the eve- 

ning of Tuesday, April 10, in the talk of Mlle. 

Marguerite Clement on “French Individualism” 

and what it means to the world in the present 

age of sameness. 

Mlle. Clement is a Fellow of the University 
of Paris and Professor of French Literature of 
the Lycée Victor Duruy, and has given several 
lectures in this country, having been here seven 
times in the last ten years. 

Here theme necessarily developed a compari- 
son between what she had observed in America 
and the characteristics of similar things in 
France. She drew attention to the fact that in 
France there are not only tremendous differences 
of thought, costume and mode of life between 
the peoples of the various provinces, even where 
separated by only a four hours’ train ride, but 
there were also similar distinctions and differ- 
ences between neighboring villages in the same 
province. 

These’ differences she characterized as the 
“individualism” of communities expressing itself 
in the habits and customs of the people. The 
fact that these differences have been perpetuated 
for centuries without change was in direct con- 
trast to conditions in this country, where immi- 
grant races literally lose their national character- 
istics in two or three generations. 

The speaker was naturally out of sympathy 
with the factory principle which produces thous- 
ands of duplicate styles in furniture, rugs and 
wearing apparel, remarking that while the prin- 
ciple of factory production was making certain 
inroads in French commerce, the ultimate pur- 
chaser invariably added some little personal touch 
or made some alteration that would constitute an 
expression of her own taste and preference. 

At the close of her talk, which was listened 
to with absorbing interest, she was pleased to 
answer a number of interesting questions raised 
by members of the club and at its close was the 
recipient of a hearty vote of thanks. 


af eh: 


hy axe « 






GEORGIAN GILDED WOOD CONSOLE TABLE USED WITH 
CHIPPENDALE MIRROR AND CHINESE VASES 
TO DECORATE A HALL 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS. 
(Continued from page 93.) 

Ross—Robert A. Ross, retail upholstery 
buyer for B. Altman & Co., sails for Europe on 
April 19, on the S. S. La France. 

Drake—O. L. Drake, of the Ross-Huntress 
Co., Rutland, Vermont, recently went to Fitch- 
burg, Mass. to become upholstery buyer for the 
Chamberlain-Huntress Co. 

Waite—Charles Waite has been appointed 
assistant to Walter Miles, of the Butler Store, 
Boston. Mr. Waite was formerly with the 
Houghton & Dutton Co. 

BoMANN-OLIvER—George A. Bomann, of 
J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc., returned from a foreign 
trip, on the S. S. Majestic, on March 27. Jasper 
H. Oliver, who accompanied him on his trip, 
covering the various European markets, returned 
at the same time. 

KaIseEr—G. E. Kaiser, of the firm of Mor- 
timer M. Lee, has just returned from a trip 
abroad in the interest of the lace curtain and 
drapery department. His return trip on La Sa- 
voie was the roughest passage he had made in 
several years. 

Herm—Mr. and Mrs. S. W. Heim sailed 
March 28 on the S. S. Paris for Europe where 
they will visit Mr. Heim’s mother in Zurich. Mr. 
Heim will also visit the European lace and net 
markets in the interest of his firm, S. W. Heim 
& Co., New York. 

FREEMAN—C. F. Freeman has succeeded O. 
L. Drake as drapery buyer of the Ross, Huntress 
Co., Rutland, Vermont. 

Hoox—Harry Hook, who for the past four- 
teen years has been with Stroheim & Romann, 
has joined the forces of S. W. Heim & Co. 

Lanpis—F. A. Landis is in Europe in the 
interests of the upholstery and lace departments 
of Claflin’s, Inc., New York, having sailed March 
20 on the Aquitania. He is expected to return 
the first week in May. 

Watson—Henry B. Watson, upholstery 
buyer for the Paine Furniture Co., Boston, is 
abroad in the interests of his department. 

BROWNFELDER — Morris Brownfelder, asso- 
ciated with M. H. Rogers, Inc., has just passed 
his fortieth year of service in the upholstery 
trade. He started with the old firm of Bergmann 
& Romann in 1882. 

GaRDNER—George H. Gardner, of the lace 
curtain and drapery department of the Mills & 
Gibbs Corp., has just returned from a trip to 
Atlantic City, where he went to recuperate from 





a series of illnesses following an attack of influ- 
enza. We are glad to report that he is now 
practically recovered. 

SHapiro—Charles Shapiro, of Shapiro & 
Son, New York, sailed on the Aquitania on April 
10 for a two month’s buying trip to France, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Germany, England and Spain. 
He expects to bring back an extensive line of 
curtains and linens. 





AUG. CASIRAGHI, INC. CHANGES OWN- 
ERSHIP. 
ALBANO Company, INnc., New York, an- 
* nounce that it has acquired by purchase all 
assets and good will of Aug. Casiraghi, Inc., Néw 
York. Mr. Peter Albano, for many years presi- 
dent and general manager of the latter corpora- 
tion, will occupy the same office and position in 
this new company. 
The showrooms will be maintained as for- 
merly at 119 West Fortieth Street, New York, 
and the factory at 723 First Avenue, New York. 





FIFTH AVENUE BOWLING LEAGUE. 
wo silver cups handsomely displayed at the 
entrance to Stern Brothers’ lace curtain de- 

partment marked~ this firm’s winning of’ the 
championship for the season of the Fifth Avenue 
Bowling League, an organization composed of 
teams from Best & Co., Franklin Simon & Co., 
McCutcheon & Co., Oppenheim Collins, L. Hol- 
lander & Co., James McCreery & Co., and Stern 
Brothers. A. Schroeder, lace curtain buyer for 
Stern Bros., is the president. On April 5th the 
League gave a dinner at the Hotel Aberdeen. 
Seventy-six members and friends attended. At 
the dinner Mr. Schroeder was presented with a 
handsome fountain pen, and presentations were 
made to the other officers. 





MR. ANHALT’S CRETONNE CARNIVAL. 
O* THE first Monday of Easter, Mr. Anhalt, 

of Gimbel Brothers, New York, upholstery 
department, held what he called a “cretonne car- 
nival.” About one-half of the department was 
devoted entirely to cretonnes of all grades. At 
one end of this section were large screens made 
of frames covered with colored prints. Around 
the borders of the department were strung cre- 
tonne valances, and these also ran between the 
numerous pillars. An agreeable indirect lighting 
was achieved by the use of lanterns and parasols 
covered with cretonne. 
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MARTIN MFG. CO. CONVENTION. 
aes Martin Mfg. Co., West Newton, Mass., 

held its annual sales convention last month. 
Salesmen from each section of the country were 
there, and attended the lectures given by Mr. 
Martin, president of the concern, and by Mr. 
Donnelly, superintendent. The social event of 
the convention was a dinner given at the Boston 
Athletic Association. 


OBITUARY 





Mrs. SALO STROHEIM. 

(es STROHEIM, wife of Salo J. Stro- 

heim, died on March 29 after a lingering 
illness. Deceased leaves two daughters, Mrs. 
The funeral services 
were held on the 30th of March and+the sympa- 
thies of the trade at large go out to Mr. Stroheim 
in his great affliction. 


Judson and Mrs. Lewin. 


Mrs. PATTERSON. 
igre many friends of Edgar R. Patterson will 
regret to learn of the death of his mother at 
Greenport, N. Y., last month. The deceased was 
known to a number of trade friends of Mr. Pat- 
terson who had the pleasure of meeting her at 
his home. Her death was quite unexpected, re- 


Besides Mr. 
Patterson, her husband, three sons and a daugh- 


sulting from a physical shock. 


ter survive. 
Davip G. Harris. 

aging G. Harris, New England representative 

of E. C. Carter & Son, was found dead in 
his room at the Crown Hotel, Providence, R. I., 
on the morning of April 3. Funeral services were 
held at his late residence, 25 Washington Avenue, 
Winthrop, Mass. 

The deceased, who was fifty years of age, 
had a great many friends in the trade. Among 
the beautiful floral pieces at the funeral was one 
from the Upholstery Buyers’ Association of 
Boston. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





WANTED—BY A MANUFACTURER carrying his 

own line, a good case goods line; also a dining room 
line, and a line of mahogany specialties. Have about 
300 customers, high grade, whom I sell from Bangor 
to Washington, D. C. Manufacturer exhibiting at 
Grand Rapids or New York shows considered only. 
Address “Manufacturer,” care The Upholsterer. 
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SALESMEN WANTED—A number of States open 
for live wire salesmen by a silk drapery house, to 
carry in addition to other lines. Address “Sunfast,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
SHADE CUTTER AND MAKER—The Rike-Kumler 
Co., leading department store of Dayton, Ohio, re- 
quires the services of a first class shade cutter and 
maker. Must be thoroughly versed in every phase of 
the work and be able to turn out the finest grades of 
window shades. Give full particulars. Address Em- 
ployment Manager. 
UPHOLSTERER desires position with good house in 
South, from Texas to California. Age 42; learned 
business in Germany and worked in European cities 
and this country twelve years. Address “South,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
CURTAIN SALESMAN WANTED—Young man to 
call on retail and jobbing trade in New York City 
and vicinity. Only man experienced in this line will 
be considered. Address “Curtains,” care The Uphols- 
terer, 
SALESMEN WANTED—Experienced men for middle 
west and coast to carry an excellent line of novelty 
curtains. No objections to side line. Address “Mid- 
West,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN, 32 experienced and capable, desires to 
become drapery buyer. Would like to hear from 
responsible house. Now acting as salesman and assist- 
ant in one of the largest department stores west of 
Chicago. Address “K. C.,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—ON COMMISSION, a line of moderate- 
priced cretonnes that can be sold in quantity on the 
Coast, fifty cents and under, to go with high grade 
cretonnes now carried. Address “Coast,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
LACE CURTAIN and drapery goods salesman of long 
experience and widest acquaintance seeks local open- 
ing to avoid traveling. Reputation an asset. Address 
“Reputation,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—First class painting and decorating shop, 
including draperies and furniture. Clientele mostly 
custom work in New England city of 150,000 popula- 
tion. Investment in neighborhood of $25,000. If inter- 
ested in securing business established over twenty years, 
running successfully today, address “New England,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—POSITION as buyer or assistant, by buyer 
of wide experience in both large and small depart- 
ments in east and middle west. Thoroughly experi- 
enced in both upholstery and rugs, modern merchan- 
dising methods and workroom details. Address “Ex- 
perience,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—BY ONE of the best known salesmen on 
the road, a mill-line of tapestries, damasks and velours 
(piece goods). A well established trade covering a 
period of many years in San Francisco and vicinity. 
Sustains a splendid office in the center of business dis- 
trict in the above city. Can submit the finest references. 
Address “Mills,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—RUG RACK with 75 arms, almost new. 
Butler’s, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
MANAGER WANTED—YOUNG MAN between 28 
and 35 years of age, thoroughly familiar with all 
branches of the mattress, upholstery and drapery manu- 
facture. Must have practical and technical knowledge 
of the business. To such I can offer a very good posi- 
tion with possibility of securing an interest in the 
business. Address “H. A.,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—AN INTERIOR DECORATOR—Must 
be thoroughly experienced in every branch. An op- 
portunity is offered the right man to connect with a 
live wire firm of decorators and upholsterers who know 
how to appreciate a business getter. Address “Live 
Wire,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—High-class wall paper and drapery store 
in an Ohio city of about 60,000 population. Doing 
about $55,000 business a year. Can give long lease and 
reasonable price. Address “Ohio,” care The Upholsterer. 
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YOUNG COLLEGE GRADUATE, now employed, de- 
sires position as decorator and salesman with an 
exclusive concern. Has good experience. Address 
“Graduate,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—First class decorative con- 
tract and furniture salesman. Attractive proposition 
to the right man. apply Mitchell & Parker Corpora- 
tion, 280 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
WANT to hear from highest class salesman now calling 
on upholstery and department store trade in New 
York State, to carry as side line new window shade 
cloth made by one of America’s leading manufacturers; 
commission proposition; excellent opportunity and fu- 
ture; would also be interested in hearing from salesmen 
covering Penna., New Jersey and Conn. Address “Side 
Line,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALES REPRESENTATIVES for the 
states of Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan. Must be thoroughly acquainted with the 
territories and the trade. A thorough knowledge of 
novelty curtains made of voiles, marquisettes and 
scrims is necessary. A man who controls his trade and 
can write volume business will be given a satisfactory 
position. Give full particulars. All replies treated 
confidential. Address “Sales Representatives,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY WOMAN wanted who is thoroughly com- 
petent to take full charge of drapery work room 
employing not less than five workers. Must be able to 
cut materials and see that jobs are gotten out profitably 
and on schedule. Must be able to command respect of 
workers and get results. Address Brede & Schroeter, 
80 W. Canfield Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR 
DECORATOR, published monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1923. 

STATE OF NEW YORK _) gs. 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK § 


Before me, a notary public in and fc. the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared William M. Lawton, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
one of the owners of THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR 
DECORATOR, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form to wit: ; ; 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor and business manager are: 


Publisher........ Clifford & Lawton, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Ay meogad eades John W. Stephenson, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Managing Editor..... C. R. Clifford, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Business Manager ..W. M. Lawton, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of indi- 
vidual owners, or, if a Corporation, give its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent. or more of the total amount of stock.) 


lifford & Lawton.....cccscccccccees 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Gi R. Clifford. vis uN eiedeeens ebousrene 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
W. BM. Lawton... ccccccccccccccecece 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholders or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or Cor- 

oration, has any interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, 
onds or other securities than as so stated by him. 


WM. M. LAWTON. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day of March, 
1923, 


(Seal.) 


WM. J. FISCHER. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1924.) 
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HIGH GRADE WALL PAPER SALESMAN cover- 
ing Eastern Central States many years with factory 

line will consider change 1924. Address “Eastern Cen- 

tral,” care The Upholsterer. 

SALESMEN who call on mills and factories to handle 
wiping cloths as a sideline on a commission basis. 

Splendid opportunity. Address “Wiping Cloths,” care 

The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—MILL LINE of curtains, draperies and 
upholstery fabrics for well-known and capable Coast 
salesman who has had twelve years connections in this 
territory. Familiar with retail departments and jobbers. 
Address “Mill Line,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A SALESMAN to sell novelty curtains on 
commission basis. May be carried as a side line. 
Good territory available. Give references. Address 
“T. T.,” care The Upholsterer. 
MANAGER AND BUYER for drapery, floor covering, 
and bedding department, seeking larger field, wants 
to connect with live department store where effort and 
ability count. Now employed in similar capacity. A-1 
references. Address “Buyer,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED BUYERS—Genuine old spinets made into 
beautiful desks. For sale to the trade by Max 
Klausch, 120 Maple Street, Chicago, III. 
WE WOULD like to hear from responsible men and 
women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 
and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from, 
liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 2 West 47th Street, New York City. 
WANTED—A MAN experienced in the Nottingham 
curtain industry as assistant in New York selling 
office. Fine opportunity for right party. State full par- 
ticulars as to experience. Applications strictly confiden- 
tial. Address “Nottingham,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Upholstered furniture manufacturing bus- 
iness. Owner deceased. Address “New York State,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
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Schwehm’s, John M., Sons, 874 B’way (Stuyvesant 9794)........ 25 
Smith, W. T. & Son, Inc., Philadelphia (Madison Sq. 6409)...... 50 
Stead & Miller Co., Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 8654).............. 55 
United Tapestry Mills, Inc., Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 8861)...... 30 
Whiteley & Collier, Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 0123).............. 44 
Whitman Cooney Textile Corp., 48 East 25th St. (Mad. Sq. 0856) 48 
Zenith Mills, Inc., Philadelphia (Madison Square 2525).......... 15 


UPHOLSTERY IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS 
Altman, B., & Co., 34th St. & Madison Ave. (Murray Hill 7000).. 56 


Bartmann & Bixer, Inc., 130 5th Ave. (Watkins 8050)........... 60 
Dave, A. F., Goi Gem TBaecccvesivsccesvecoveseccesstece 1 
Caro & Upright, 717 Market St., San Francisco...........0.ee00% 48h 
Field, Marshall & Co., Chicago (Watkins 2000).............- 48a-b-d-e 
Seoereneten. Gaon: Bi, Cais ms oak aeons bb deb detsecers tens tense 28 
Hoenigsberger, A., 12 S. Market St., Chicago............eee00% 4 
Tohnson & Faulkner, N. Union Sq. (Stuyvesant 4850)........... 60 
Klepper, Louis, 113 E. 18th St. (Stuyv. 4819)............eeeeees 34 
Lamont, Joseph R., 66 Leonard St. (Franklin 0720)............. 20 
Lee, Arthur H., & Sons, Inc., 2 West 47th St. (Bryant 6861).... 2 
Lee, Behrens & Co., Inc., 29 West 38th (Fitz Roy 3789)........ 47 
Lehman, H. B. & Co., Inc., 14 West 40th St. (Longacre 5991). ..22-48 
Lussky, White & Coolidge, Inc., 65 W. Lake St., Chicago........ 127 
Nottingham Lace Works, 17 West 17th St. (Chelsea 9257)...... 33 
Rogers, M. H., Inc., 912 B’way (Ashland 7660)................ 39 
Schneider’s Sons, Peter & Co., Inc., 20 East 20th St. (Stuyv. 8818) 29 
Schumacher, F., & Co., 60 W. 40th st. (Longacre 7240)........ 5 
Stern Brothers, 41 W. 42d St. (Longacre 8000)................ 34 
Stroheim & Romann, 730 5th Ave. (Circle 2550)...........-.6% 59 
Textile Mills Products Co., Baltimore, Md...............eeee00% 50 
Thorp, J. H., & Co., Inc., 4th Ave. & 19th St. (Stuyv. 6120).... 10 
Waverly Textile Co., 3 West 29th St. (Lexington 4772).......... 30 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Fitz Roy 0236).... 13 
DESIGNERS 
Daeeede., Tacey, Passreem, Te. Foc cccedeccvvccsrgsccesssveves 42 
Be Gig Fs oi cidcetoccndcctc@eveccsweccdsecesecenee 45 


TEXTILE EMBOSSERS 
American Textile Embossing Co., 133 Wooster St. (Spring 1584).. 48h 








CRETONNES 
Altman, B., & Co., 34th St. & Madison Ave. (Murray Hill 7000).. 56 
Barbe-McKenzie Corp., 5th Ave., B’way-21st St. (Ash. 7363)..... 35 
Butterfield, Fred., & Co., Inc., 361 B’way (Franklin 4389)....... 48k 
Caro & Upright, 717 Market St., San Francisco................. 48h 
Colony Mills, Inc., 23 East 21st St. (Gramercy 3796)............ 26 
Elms & Sellon, 230 5th Ave. (Madison Square 1000)............. 23 
Fairclough & Gold, Inc., 220 5th Ave. (Madison Square 3424)... 37 
Field, Marshall & Co., Chicago (Watkins 2000).............. 48a-b-d-e 
Foster, F. A., & Co., Inc., 215 4th Ave. (Stuyv. 2116)............ 27 
Hubert, Moulton & Co., Inc., 43 East 19th St. (Stuyv. 8472).... 54 
James, T. M., & Co., 20 West 22d St. (Gramercy 2767).......... 8 
Johnson & Faulkner, No. Union Sq. (Stuyvesant 4850).......... 60 
Klepper, Louis, 113 E. 18th St. (Stuyv. 4819).............ceeee 34 
Lee, Arthur H., & Sons, Inc., 2 West 47th St. (Bryant 6861).... 2 
Lee, Behrens & Co., Inc., 29 West 38th St. (Fitz Roy 3789)..... 35 
Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., 27 West 23d St. (Gramercy 0507)....... 49 
Loveman Bros., 892 Broadway (Stuyvesant 8157)...........ese0- 6 
Miller Bros., 11 East 26th St. (Madison Square 2477)........... 25 
Montague & Co., Inc., 141 5th Ave. (Ashland 2294)............. 21 
Morton Sundour Co., Inc., 354 4th Ave. (Madison Square 6287).. 19 
Nottingham Lace Wks., 17 W. 17th St. (Chelsea 9257).......... 33 
Riverdale Mfg. Co., 20 E. 20th St. (Stuyv. 8940).............. 48f-48¢ 
Rogers, M. H., Inc., 912 B’way (Ashland 7660)..........-seeees 39 
Schneider’s Sons, Peter, & Co., Inc., 20 E. 20th St. (Stuyv. 8818) 29 
Schumacher, F., & Co., 60 W. 40th St. (Longacre 7240)......... 5 
Stern Textile Co., Inc., 133 5th Ave. (Ashland 1141)............ 34 
Stroheim & Romann, 730 5th Ave. (Circle 2550)..........-.e05- 59 
Thorp, J. H., & Co., Inc., 4th Ave. & 19th St. (Stuyv. 6120).... 10 
Waverly Textile Co., 3 West 29th St. (Lexington 4772).......... 30 


Witcombe-McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Fitz Roy 0236).... 13 


MADRAS, CRETE, ETC. 
Barbe-McKenzie Corp., 5th Ave., B’way-21st St. (Ashland 7363).. 35 


Bartmann & Bixer, Inc., 130 5th Ave. (Watkins 8050)............ 60 
Billwiller Bros., 315 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1392).......e.eeeeeees 38 
Bromley Mfg. Co., 141 5th Ave. (Ashland 7232)..........eceeeees 12 
Carter, E. C., & Sons, 912 B’way (Ashland 7516).........sseees 18 
Caro & Upright, 717 Market St., San Francisco.............20++ 48h 
Elms & Sellon, 230 5th Ave. (Madison Square 1000)............. 23 
Emden & Wormser, 43 East 19th St. (Stuyvesant 8690)......... 22 
Field, Marshall & Co., Chicago (Watkins 2000)............+- 48a-b-d-e 
Ionic Mills, Philadelphia (Ashland 6814)........0..cecceececees 11 
James, T. M., & Co., 20 West 22d St. (Gramercy 2767).........- 8 
Lee, Mortimer M., 5 West 37th St. (Fitz Roy 6069)........... 24-48m 
Lewis, Robert, Co., Frankford, Philadelphia (Stuyv. 1766)....... 30 
Loveman Bros., 892 Broadway (Stuyvesant 8157).........-e+e5 6 
Miller Bros., 11 East 26th St. (Madison Square 2477).........-- 25 
Montague & Co., Inc., 141 5th Ave. (Ashland 2294)...........+.. 21 
Morton Sundour Co., Inc., 354 Fourth Ave. (Madison Sq. 6287).. 19 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co., Philadelphia (Longacre 10143)...........+- 7 
Nottingham Lace Wks., 17 W. 17th St. (Chelsea 9257).......... 33 
Orinoka Mills, 18th St. and 4th Ave. (Stuyv. 4152).........+++- 58 
Rosenthal, Findlay & McDonald, Inc., 288 4th Ave. (Ash. 7856).. 16 
Ryer & Cashel, 11 East 22d St. (Ashland 1688)..........-..++-+ 22 
Smith, W. T. & Son, Inc., Philadelphia (Madison Sq. 6409)...... 50 
Stead & Miller Co., Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 8654)..........+++- 55 
Waverly Textile Co., 3 West 29th St. (Lexington 4772).......... 30 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Fitz Roy 0236).... 13 
Zenith Mills, Inc., Philadelphia (Madison Square 2525)........-- 15 


PLUSH AND VELOUR MANUFACTURERS 
Baker, A. T., Co., 41 Union Sq. (Stuyvesant 2343).........++++: 16 
Bennett & Aspden Co., Manayunk, Philadelphia (Gramercy 6960). . 28 
Cheney Bros., 4th Ave. and 18th St. (Stuyvesant 0780)..Insert 16a- 16b 


Field, Marshall & Co., Chicago (Watkins 2000)............-- .48a- b-d-e 
Kaufman Plush Co., Philadelphia (Ashland 7856)..........+++++- 47 
Kessel & Haber, 20 E. 20th St. (Stuyvesant 8414)..........-.-.-+ 32 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. (Worth 2200)..........---+- 13 
Pearson & Co., Fred, 95 Madison Ave. (Mad. Sq. 1830)........--- 32 
Pennsylvania Textile Mills, Inc., 295 5th Ave. (Lexington 3140).. 44 
Zimmerman, John & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia............+-++++++ 34 


PILLOWS, MATTRESSES AND BEDDING SUPPLIES 


Bondy Mfg. Co., 13 East 22d St. (Ashland 1756).....++++++++++> 14 
Capitol Upholstery Co., 932 2d Ave. (Plaza 0660)......-.++-+++ 131 
Klunk & Hoehn, 753 Third Ave. (Vanderbilt 1622).........--++: 128 


Smith & Jones, 216 East 37th St. (Murray Hill 1000).......---- 117 


